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No modern program in child care can be 
built in any community unless there is 
service to families which constantly empha- 
sizes the maintenance of health, self-support, 
and wholesome relationships within the fam- 
ily group, and unless there is a staff to 
devote itself to their development. 


C. C. CARSTENS 
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guess old age may be associated with 
wisdom, perspective, and peaceful fulfil- 
ment but actually we usually shrink from 
the thought of old age as the lonely fate of 
a few, as an exhausting claim upon filial 
duty, a period of virtual discard. Within 
recent years, however, radical changes have 
combined to give old age a new significance 
in our society. Developments in the field 
of medicine are extending adult life for an 
increasing proportion of the population. We 
are told that in the near future society will 
be made up predominantly of old people. 
Industrial old age is occurring ever earlier, 
adding to the number of the superannuated. 
That we have a vigorous, articulate group 
which presses upon society its claims for 
status and support is evidenced by the 
strength of the old age pension movement. 
Already government has recognized its re- 
sponsibility by public provision for old age 
assistance and old age benefits. These 
changes have been too recent and too rapid 
for us to know how profoundly they may 
affect our culture. It is obvious, however, 
that our social problems in the future will 
be increasingly related to the needs of the 
aged. 

Modern case work has largely evolved 
from work with children, with adolescents, 
and family groups. In our case work lab- 
oratory experimentation with old people is 
conspicuously lacking. Yet the aged are 
people with fears and longings and as such 
certainly fall within the case work area. 
Why then do we seem to regard them as 
a group apart? Why have we not used for 
their benefit methods that have proved help- 
ful to other age groups? I suspect the ex- 
planation of our indifference is to be found 
in the case worker’s attitude toward work 
with old people and toward old age. 

Perhaps we may regard old age as a 
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“ twilight,” where the light is too dim to 
allow for useful service. The sorrows, mis- 
fortunes, and mistakes of a lifetime are 
piled too high to be relieved. The future 
is limited not only by opportunity but by 
time. Hence, a sense of futility may mark. 
our approach. Perhaps our belief in case 
work rests on the opportunity it offers to 
save a client from future mistakes and dis- 
asters. From this point of view case work 
with old people lacks justification because 
the course of life is nearly spent. 

Perhaps we see old age as a period of 
physical and mental disintegration that be- 
trays the personality and dignity of the 
individual and leaves him in a state of 
childish helplessness which we can pity but 
not respect. Or perhaps unconsciously we 
fear the old person because he arouses what- 
ever conflict and guilt we experienced in 
relation to our own parents, so that we can- 
not bear the pain of facing with the old 
person the reality that confronts him. Or, 
finally, it may be that we have less capacity 
to identify with the old person because of 
our resistance to facing the inevitability of 
our own declining years. We are threat- 
ened by the awareness that life for us will 
also bring a final surrender of strength and 
power. Our consciousness that death is 
approaching the client may arouse our own 
fear of death. Perhaps then we may shy 
from work with old people in order that 
both old age and death may remain for 
us abstractions—facts which we personally 
cannot believe. 

Many of us recall that earlier stage in the 
development of case work when good prac- 
tice required “ doing” for our clients. We 
found pride in taking their children to the 
clinic, in locating the new apartment, and 
in providing all the many services they 
could have managed far better for them- 
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selves. The fallacy of our philanthropic 
efforts dawned upon us as we grew in 
knowledge of human psychology. As our 
understanding of people deepened, our re- 
spect for them grew. Gradually we ceased 
to approach them as irresponsible children 
and instead used our skills in enabling them 
to realize their own strengths and capacities 
to meet the demands reality placed upon 
them. Case work no longer rested on good- 
will and kindliness and a knowledge of 
community resources but began to find a 
scientific base in the psychology of human 
behavior. We have had our misadventures 
with our new knowledge and have scouted 
far afield but within its own confines case 
work has been greatly enriched. Through 
diagnostic skill we are gaining an ability to 
determine with some accuracy the nature 
and extent of a client’s strength and to use 
our case work service in the interest of that 
part of his personality which wants respon- 
sibility to do something about the difficulties 
which surround him. To quote Grace 
Marcus, “ Mental health depends on the 
success with which the individual utilizes 
his opportunities to keep in possession of 
himself, to mold himself and his environ- 
ment instead of letting them be molded for 
him, and to act rather than be acted upon.” * 

Long after we had ceased a benevolent 
type of service to other groups of clients we 
continued almost exclusively this sort of 
service to old people. We were fond of 
them, wanted to protect them, but we were 
not really interested in them. Our dissatis- 
faction with the only help we thought they 
could use led many of us in the private 
family field to withdraw as far as possible 
from assuming any responsibility for the 
aged. 

This course of events is surprising if we 
stop to study a group of old age cases. 
Here we find all the material with which 
case work deals. A recent study of unse- 
lected cases uncovers the following facts: 
The aged have the common factor of age, 
as is true of the pre-school, adolescent, or 
any other age group. They also have in 
common problems of health, and frequently 
the problem of support; but beyond these 
points there is essentially as much individual 


»“ Social Case Work and Mental Health,” THe 
Famity, June, 1938, p. 100. 
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variation as in any other period of life, 
There are as many different ways of ad- 
justing to old age as there are differences 
in the adjustment of the child to school, of 
the adolescent to maturity, of the adult to 
married life. 

The person who has adjusted successfully 
to his previous life experiences finds interest 
and satisfaction in the final stage of life. In 
a sense the experience from birth to death 
is a process of successive surrenders. The 
individual must relinquish in the course of 
life the satisfactions of intra-uterine se- 
curity, of nursing, of childhood habits, of 
adolescence, of maturity, and finally of life 
itself. The person who has succeeded in 
yielding earlier pleasures without resent- 
ment accepts old age and death as natural 
phenomena. Our fear may not be his. 

In our social economy, old age depend- 
ency may be less significant of individual 
inadequacy than dependency at any other 
stage of adult life, and our old age clients 
may, therefore, include a higher proportion 
of persons whose personal resources have 
been well developed. 

Miss A, 78, sought the help of the family agency 
because she could no longer make sufficient income 
by renting rooms; she wished to enter an institu- 
tion where she would have “no_ responsibility 
until God took her.” She had supported herself 
since the age of twenty as cook or housekeeper in 
large establishments. Her savings, at one time 
considerable, were now exhausted. Her mistake, 
she said, was that she had not counted on living so 
long. The idea of public relief was intolerable. 

The agency gave her financial help until arrange- 
ments were completed for her to enter an institu- 
tion. During this period the case worker sup- 
ported Miss A in her natural impulse to manage 
her own affairs and scrupulously refrained from 
taking over any responsibilities which Miss A 
seemed able to carry. Thus Miss A was given 
assurance that each step of the way was deter- 
mined by her own conscious choice. She used her 
own initiative to wind up every detail, including 
notifying her tenants, the landlord, the gas 
light companies. The worker arranged for her to 
visit the institution before final plans were made, 
she accompanied her on the day of her admission, 
and called once afterwards. She found Miss A 
delighted with her surroundings. She was com- 
pletely identified with those in charge of the insti- 
tution and, through her identification, continued to 
enjoy a life in which satisfaction came from a job 
well done. ee 


Instead of old age representing only lia- 
bilities it may actually represent all sorts of 
capacities and fine achievement and offer the 
case worker the opportunity to help the old 
person utilize all that he has built up 
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during his life in terms of character and 


relationships. 

Two sisters, 6 and 63, faced dependency with 
overwhelming panic. Reared in private schools, 
sheltered for years by kind, loving parents, they 
were unprepared to meet life on their own. After 
the death of the parents eight or ten years ago, 
they remained in the family home, living on the 
small legacy their father had left. Their resources 
had dwindled so seriously that during the past 
winter they were obliged to shut off most of the 
house and heat only the two rooms in which they 
lived. Now the mortgage was to be foreclosed 
and friends could not continue the help they had 
been giving. The clients were both ready to 
transfer their dependency completely to the case 
worker. They were lovable and appealing in their 
helplessness and the way was open for the worker 
to enjoy a position of boundless usefulness. How- 
ever, she carefully avoided taking over the role 
of the protective parent, succeeded in placing de- 
cisions upon them, and by assuming that they 
naturally would look for their own apartment, she 
managed to stimulate them to do so. As they 
became interested in how they would arrange their 
furniture in their new quarters they were able to 
bear the pain of leaving the familiar home that 
represented life-long security. Finally they were 
able to accept public relief. For these two women 
life actually began in old age, for only then did 
they become aware of and utilize their own capaci- 
ties for self-direction. 

In old age health is often a problem. 
When there is not actual illness there is a 
lessened capacity for work and sustained 
effort. The economic factor also looms 
large and the problem of maintenance is 
frequently a pressing one. However, the 
successful adjustment to old age, as to any 
other stage of life, primarily depends upon 
emotional factors. 

During adult life we are able for the most 
part to keep in control the childish impulses 
that are to varying degrees inherently and 
permanently with each of us as individuals. 
The child must acquire this discipline if he 
is to have any harmony in his life. With 
the fatigue of old age it is natural and nor- 
mal that inhibitions and repressions should 
weaken and childish impulses come to the 
surface more readily. 

Throughout life the individual’s major 
problem is to work out healthy ways of re- 
lieving anxiety. During middle life anxiety 
is reduced to a minimum through the se- 
curity the individual gains from his love 
relationships and from the self-confidence 
and sense of prestige that comes from the 
feeling of being socially useful, either 
through work or in other ways. The old 
person no longer has these props against 
anxiety. Usually his love relationships have 
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been reduced through death among his 
seniors and contemporaries and, because of 
his actual dependence, his need to feel so- 
cially useful is more difficult to satisfy. 
Hence it is natural that the fears and anxie- 
ties of childhood crop up again. These, 
however, may not have the same significance 
as might be attached to them in middle life. 
They may be superficial reactions which 
have little to.do with the real underlying 
character and strength of the old person. 
In considering new concepts in case work 
practice with the aged it is necessary to 
evaluate the usefulness of the clearer under- 
standing we have gained in recent years as 
to the meaning of taking and giving help. 
The initial step of asking for help has 
great significance for it indicates that the 
client, or at least a part of him, wants to 
do something about his problem. He is 
ready and willing to accept change. He rec- 
ognizes that something is wrong with his 
reality situation and, being unable to bear 
with it, is able to relinquish what now ex- 
ists and seek a way of life that is new and 
different. Although necessity may be the 
controlling force, yet in asking for help he 
has mobilized his energies to meet that 
necessity. It is this impulse of his to do 
something, this rallying of his strength in 
the interest of his reality, that creates the 
dynamic force essential to the operation of 
case work. It is this impulse that we utilize 
and help the client to utilize as his means 
of achieving his best adaptation to reality. 
This concept has the same importance in 
work with old people as with any other age 
group. With the old person, as with any 
other client, our professional service is to 
support that part of his personality that 
wants to keep in command of his destiny 
rather than to co-operate with his tempta- 
tions to surrender. The case worker needs 
all her diagnostic skill to determine the de- 
gree of responsibility to be left: with the 
client. Of course, we are relieved of mak- 
ing this difficult decision if we assume that 
our only role is to “look after” the old 
person, love and protect him. But this ap- 
proach can only increase his feeling of help- 
lessness rather than strengthen whatever 
capacity he may have for meeting reality. 


We are aware today that in asking for 
help the client inevitably arouses his fear 
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of being helped. The degree and extent of 
fear varies with the individual, but always 
the client is likely to bring some resistance 
into the case work relationship. Perhaps he 
is reluctant to be helped because acceptance 
of help makes him feel guilty, since it sig- 
nifies to him failure on his part. Perhaps 
he is reluctant because he doubts if we can 
understand his unique situation or if we 
do understand, he is uncertain that the 
agency can give him the help he needs. Or 
he may fear that the price of help is forfeit 
of control over his own affairs. It may 
seem to him that he is risking his right to 
disagree and may be forced into accepting 
decisions he does not wish to act upon. His 
lack of trust in us and fear of what we 
may do to him may make him fight against 
receiving the very help he wants. This fear 
of losing control, of being reduced to help- 
lessness, of being the victim of a stronger 
person, may operate with more force in old 
people. This places upon us a greater ob- 
ligation to be aware of the old person’s 
fear and indecision and deal cautiously and 
skilfully with it. 

At the time the client is asking for help 
two decisions are in the making. First, the 
client is going through the process of de- 
ciding whether he wants help; and second, 
the worker is deciding what help, if any, can 
be given. For the client to make his deci- 
sion he must know the nature of the help 
offered and must have a sense of the terms 
on which it is given. The worker must de- 
cide whether the function of the agency 
provides services appropriate to meet the 
client’s request. In the public agency, with 
function and eligibility defined by law, the 
worker’s decision rests largely on whether 
or not the client is able to prove his eligi- 
bility. In the private family agency function 
is broadly stated and eligibility appears 
vague and ill defined. Here the worker 
must determine the specific function in re- 
lation to the specific case. The client’s 
eligibility depends upon his capacity to use 
the service of the agency for the purpose 
its function seeks to perform. In the pri- 
vate family agency the purpose is no longer 
solely to provide for maintenance needs but 
to help the client to avail himself of the 
resources within his reach. Usually this 
means helping the client to organize his own 
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strength so that he himself can meet his 
need. Sometimes the help required is that 
of informing him of appropriate community 
agencies, and, in some instances, in helping 
him overcome his resistance to applying to 
them for help. Because of the greater flexi- 
bility of the private family agency and the 
need of determining function in relation to 
the individual case, the worker in the pri- 
vate agency must exercise a carefully trained 
discretion in making her decision to offer or 
withhold service to the client applying for 
it. In cases of old people maintenance ap- 
pears most frequenily as the immediate need 
and the possibility of helping the client to 
find his way to self-support usually no 
longer exists. Here, the service the agency 
may offer is helping the old person to con- 
sider the various ways in which his need 
can be met and assist him to make the 
choice that is wisest for him. In these cases, 
as in all cases, the worker needs to be clear 
in her own mind as to what responsibility 
the agency is assuming; that is, what its 
function in the particular case is, and to 
convey this to the client so that in making 
his decision to accept or reject service, he 
is not confused by a vague offer of useful- 
ness but can judge the value and limita- 
tions of the service the agency can give. 
Such clarity has special meaning to the old 
person, whose natural anxiety and actual 
helplessness may cause him to fear that he 
is now surrendering his right to choose what 
he shall do with his life. 

During the years when case work was 
attempting to take responsibility for the cli- 
ent’s total situation and for his total per- 
sonality adjustment, the old person was not 
an appropriate subject for case work serv- 
ice. Asa matter of fact no client was. Our 
own failure to achieve these ambitious goals 
led us to a new awareness of the limitations 
of case work and a concentration of our 
efforts on the specific area in which we 
could function effectively and be of distinc- 
tive case work help to people in trouble. 


‘Today we are coming more and more to 


realize that the unconscious strivings and 
conflicts of the client cannot be treated by 
case work service. We may be aware of 
the nature of the conflicts and of the role 
they play in the client’s difficulties but only 
indirectly can we hope to help him solve 
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these underlying problems and this is 
through our ability to help him come to his 
own best terms with his immediate reality. 
Today we confine our area of activity to that 
conscious problem which the client brings 
tous. We no longer assume that he derives 
benefit from discovering what is wrong in 
every area of his life, and we have learned 
that the only case work help he can use is 
the help he is asking for. We are willing 
today to assist him with a problem which 
may appear superficial in relation to the 
many problems we can see are his and, if 
he does not ask for further help, we feel 
our professional responsibility requires us 
to respect his wish to withdraw from further 
service. We can accept the rendering of 
an apparently simple service because it is 
needed by the client and because we know 
that the way in which we give this service 
may strengthen that part of his personality 
which deals with reality and thus may 


strengthen him in other areas of his living 


Since, therefore, case work is willing to ac- 
cept its specific tasks, the problems of old 
people lend themselves to case work as fully 
as those of any other age group. 

Because to some extent we have regarded 
work with old people as futile, we have also 
tended to minimize the importance of their 
problems. We are likely to oversimplify the 
meaning to them of the adjustment they are 
undergoing and to make little effort in help- 
ing them to handle whatever conscious 
conflict they may be experiencing. This 
attitude is, perhaps, reflected in the gener- 
ous number of old people we often assign 
to students. Apparently we hesitate less to 
risk old people to the unskilled service of 
students, because we believe they need only 
a simple environmental type of service. This 
indeed may be all that is indicated, as it is 
in many other cases, but the way this serv- 
ice is rendered calls for all the skill required 
in any other case work situation. 


Miss M, 71, was referred to the family agency 
for help, pending the grant of O.A.A. Her mother 
died when she was a young woman and she had 
given her life to her father until his death, fifteen 
years ago. They were deeply attached to each 
other. Whenever he came home late for dinner 
she could not eat for worrying about him and he 
behaved in the same way if she were ever late. 
She believes it is really wrong to care so much 
for anyone as she cared for her father: it is too 
hard to go on living after the object of such devo- 
tion is dead. She lived alone for many years after 
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his death and, when her money was exhausted, 
moved into the home of a cousin, where she 
worked as a domestic for forty dollars a month. 
When she became ill and her cousin could not 
keep her, she went to an old neighbor, Mrs. R. 
There she washed the dishes, helped with the 
cleaning and washing, but she felt her services did 
not justify her staying there since the R's income 
was very meager and she knew she was really a 
burden to them. After conference with O.A.A. 
the agency assisted Miss M to move to small quar- 
ters of her own and provided an allowance until 
her grant would be approved. Miss M had a great 
deal of conflict about leaving the R home. Appar- 
ently she felt that if she remained with them her 
pension, even though it were small, would serve 
to relieve them somewhat of their financial strain. 
Repeatedly she sought and received justification 
from the case worker for her decision to move. 
The case worker was either oblivious to her con- 
flict or felt it unimportant, with the result that 
Miss M was forced to solve her conflict by resent- 
ing what she herself regarded as the R’s claim 
upon her. The case worker saw only Miss M’s 
need for approval and in giving this generously 
forced Miss M to rid herself of guilt at desertion 
by turning against the supposed victims of her 
selfishness. The plan to provide her with a home 
of her own was carried out and the case closed. 
Outwardly it may be regarded as_ successful. 
However, a more skilled service might have 
enabled Miss M to give up her friends without 
feeling guilty and, therefore, resentful of them. 


You may say this is an example of in- 
ferior case work. However, had Miss M 
been an adolescent girl, trying to make even 
a simple decision, the case worker probably 
would have been more alert to her conflict 
and given her an opportunity to express it. 
At least the chances are that she would have 
offered Miss M a more substantial case 
work service than love and approval to sus- 
tain her in carrying out her decision. Per- 
haps Miss M could use no other kind of help 
but this only she could determine. 

As already stated, the simplicity or com- 
plexity of old age cases has the same end- 
less variation as cases in any other age 
group. Not infrequently the old person’s 
reliance on support from a relative is more 
than a need for the physical necessities of 
life, and conceals a deeper need for the love 
which the financial contribution seems to 
signify. 

In the H case the situation was complicated 
by the relationship between mother and daughter. 
Mrs. H had been a very successful business woman 
until the depression and ill health interfered. She 
could not accept old age and attempted to deny its 
existence by struggling to maintain her business 
although for years it had ceased to pay. She had 
always played a dominating rdle in the life of her 
daughter and her presence in her daughter’s home 


seems to have contributed to the failure of the 
girl’s marriage. After her divorce the daughter, a 
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college graduate, contented herself with a part time 
job in a doctor’s office at $6 a week. At first 
Mrs. H refused to allow the case worker to see 
her daughter, saying, “I’ve always protected my 
daughter from trouble.” The daughter told the 
case worker, “ Mother has never allowed me to 
lead my own life.” The mother could not forfeit 
her position of power by becoming dependent upon 
her daughter nor could the daughter accept re- 
sponsibility for her mother. The daughter pro- 
tected herself from this necessity by clinging to 
her poorly paid job. By refusing to assume re- 
sponsibility she could unconsciously avenge the 
wrongs she charged against an interfering mother 
and at the same time preserve the unconscious 
fantasy of the powerful parent. Both mother and 
daughter struggled bitterly against the reversal of 
roles which reality now demanded. As illustrated 
in this case old age may be emotionally disturbing 
not only to the old person but also to the son or 
daughter, because the inevitable reversal of roles 
may reactivate the early parent-child relationship 
and release hostility dormant for years. 


OF CASE WORK 





As case workers bring to bear their diag- 
nostic skill upon the problems of old age 
they will find an area of activity as stimu- 
lating and rewarding as any field of case 
work. Since old people are to be predomi- 
nant in the world of tomorrow, social work 
and especially case work must gear its serv- 
ices more closely to the needs of old people. 
As in any age group they will find strength 
and weakness, emotional maturity and im- 
maturity, capacity for significant living and 
incapacity. The challenge to the case 
worker is whether she can help the old 
person to experience the last of life not as 
decay but as fulfilment; to surrender will- 
ingly what has gone because what is left 
retains its meaning and value. 


The Significance of Social Case Work 
, O. Spurgeon English, M.D. 


DISCUSSION of the significance of 
social case work is particularly perti- 
nent just at this time when so many people 
are alarmed about the future of our social 
order. It is said that we are regressing to 
barbarism and that civilization is crumbling 
all around us. This I do not believe, and 
I hope none of you believe it either. We 
have no proof that such a pessimistic view- 
point is warranted. It is true that local 
civilizations have grown, flourished, and 
died, but most of what they achieved which 
was worth while has not been lost; it has 
been picked up and made use of by some 
civilization elsewhere. In the main, civiliza- 
tion has always advanced in spite of tempo- 
rary regression; it is, after all, the product 
of the human mind and I have too much 
faith in the resourcefulness of the human 
mind to believe it will make a serious re- 
gression. In fact I feel it is merely going 
through some of the lesson-giving expe- 
riences which will enable it to develop 
something far superior to what we have at 
present. Even the present unrest, suspicion, 
and trend toward hostility and destruction 
need not be regarded as too formidable when 
we look at the development of civilization in 
a long-range way. 
There are many analogies which can be 
drawn between the life history of a single 
individual and the history of mankind as a 


whole. Any parent will tell you that un- 
social trends of every variety occur with 
remarkable frequency from birth to the time 
of departure from the parental roof. The 
collective mind of man is still young and 
uncivilized and what we call civilization is 
only a relative state of affairs in interper- 
sonal relations. Man has learned to be a 
little less afraid of nature and wild animals 
but he still fears his neighbor as much as 
ever, and with reason. Yet anyone who 
has watched social trends for the past five 
years must draw the conclusion that some- 
thing is being learned and much more can 
be learned to better the quality of man’s 
mind in social adaptation. With all the 
threats of aggression and preparation for 
war there have been definite forces at work 
to counteract this same trend. One of these 
has been the greater appreciation of the 
pain, suffering, and loss to mankind through 
war even by those who never had any close 
contact with it and who have read and 
heard only of the glory and bravery con- 
nected with it. This has come about 
through presentation of the. press, screen, 
and radio. 

There is another force at work for the 
good of mankind although it might not ap- 
pear so at first sight. This has been a 
greater frankness in declaration of inten- 
tions by leaders of nations. We can be 
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simply angered by or frightened by such a 
revelation of motives on the part of these 
men or we can profit by such directness. 
Our adversary in a struggle may be very 
powerful but it is surely helpful to know 
what he is planning to do and why. Greater 
facility in communication has no doubt fos- 
tered a clearer presentation to the average 
man of what governments are doing, and it 
may be that man is destined to become more 
honest and forthright, and already feels the 
need to tear away the veil of hypocrisy from 
his dealings with his fellow men. Some 
might prefer to call this clarification of mo- 
tives such names as boldness, conceit, fool- 
hardiness or insanity. But whatever one 
calls it I believe it will have a salutary effect 
upon civilization. It is high time that we 
stop sticking our heads in the sand in the 
belief that we all love one another and are 
fundamentally unselfish, thereby blinding 
ourselves to the true state of affairs. We 
are going to get along much better with each 
other only after we have accepted ourselves 
as we are: selfish, aggressive, and indiffer- 
ent to the feelings and needs of others as 
long as we are permitted to be that way. 
When a leader writes a biography and says 
in it that individuals as a group are stupid 
and do not use what intelligence they have, 
and that they can be played upon emotion- 
ally to believe and act as the leaders wish 
them to, we become very angry and de- 
nounce this man as a scheming, callous 
individual. But does he not tell us a very 
important truth? Are we going to be in- 
sulted and go no further, or are we going 
to weigh this important truth and determine 
to profit by such a clear statement of what 
has always been the case between leaders 
and the masses. Groups of people have 
always been sufficiently lazy or indifferent 
or dependent to relinquish more power to 
a leader than was good for either group or 
leader. The mass mind which we call our 
present culture is a creation like Franken- 
stein with great force but little brains; so 
little brain that it, too, sometimes turns on 
its creators and destroys some of them. 


AS an organ of adaptation the brain func- 
tions less efficiently than any organ in the 
body. Nature gives us a body and usually 
makes a pretty fine job of it. Development 
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of the brain is left to man and as yet he 
has by no means done as well as nature. 
The brain is the master organ of the body 
and it can be taught to function so as to 
make man healthy, happy, efficient, and 
creative. Or it can be neglected or taught 
in such a way that man is unhappy, ineffi- 
cient, illogical, destructive. Man seems to 
have assumed he does not need to inquire 
into the functioning of his brain. With very 
few exceptions man feels he is “ doing all 
right.” Having taken a step above savagery 
and barbarism he is satisfied to call himself 
cultured. But with the perspective of 
time, each previous stage of cultural achieve- 
ment has been labeled “savagery” and 
“barbarism.” Some day in the future our- 
present stage of civilization may likewise be 
given an opprobrious term. I venture to say 
that a description of this present period 
would emphasize the disparity between the 
intellectual and emotional development of 
man. But I believe we can be optimistic 
rather than pessimistic about this whole 
matter as there are such very definite signs 
that some attention is being paid both to the 
role of emotions in disease and also to the 
emotional makeup of the leaders of our 
civilization. 

The time is surely near when more people 
will be interested in the personal life history 
of a man up for public office. Voters will 
insist upon a case history of his life for 
evaluation before voting for him. Evi- 
dences of unselfishness, tolerance, capacity 
to respect the rights of others, and ability 
to be personally happy and successful will 
be looked for. The man whose life record 
reflects much personal frustration, bitterness, 
intolerance, or inability to have real worth- 
while friends in different walks of life will 
be rejected. 

Hitler gave his country and the world an 
excellent detailed case history of himself. 
But the world was not prepared to evaluate 
it, and not many cared to do so. He had 
a courage and vitality which his people felt 
they needed and this was so important they 
overlooked the unpromising and unpleasant 
details. There is little evaluating of person- 
alities outside of psychiatric and social case 
work today. But your use of the case his- 
tory for personality evaluation is a valuable 
tool for working cultural change. 
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As social workers you are allied very 
closely with the medical profession in its war 
upon illness, with its suffering and waste of 
human energy. You call the person with 
whom you work a “ client,” and we call him 
a “patient,” but we are both working to 
ease the burden and pain caused by the 
forces of illness from within and the pres- 
sure of civilization from without. Being 
closely allied with those helping the sick you 
are well aware that any quantity of pessi- 
mism, no matter how latent, will thwart 
your efforts to help the sick person. 

A few years ago medical men began to 
realize that mental illnesses were increasing 
and needing treatment. They grudgingly 
allowed a few of their number to concentrate 
their studies upon man’s emotions and be- 
havior. They soon learned that man’s emo- 
tions have much more to do with his 
ilinesses than they had realized. The com- 
plexities of adapting to civilization were 
causing man a great deal of pain and un- 
happiness, running a close second to the 
bacterial diseases and cancer. Now in in- 
creasing numbers groups of people are 
needing to work overtime to help man out 
of suffering due to inability to adapt to the 
social conditions he has created for himself. 
This brings us to one of the most significant 
phases of social case work—the task of 
bringing a greater emotional strength to the 
individual. The more beaten, frightened, 
discouraged, and useless to his fellows the 
individual feels the more willing he is to 
relinquish his destiny to others. It is no 
longer the assumption of a few discerning 
people that ruthless leaders will seize the op- 
portunity of leadership to gratify personal 
prejudice and ambition. Leaders are loudly 
proclaiming this very thing openly so that 
all may hear. 

Psychiatry learned not too long ago 
that most individual mental sickness and 
faulty interpersonal relationships came about 
through aggression, fear, and illogical think- 
ing. What psychiatry learned the social 
worker was one of the first to utilize. It 
was fortunate indeed for psychiatry, or per- 
haps it is better to say fortunate for the 
individual, that social case work was able 
to assume some of the responsibility of 
teaching man something about himself. This 
task is greater at the present time than psy- 
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chiatrists alone can accomplish under the 
present organization. Too much of the time 
of the psychiatrist is taken up by work in 
the mental hospitals and clinics to which 
come the end results of a lifetime of anxiety 
and frustration, many of them no longer 
able to profit appreciably by treatments or 
human contact. 


LET us admit at the outset that we know 
relatively little about the mind of man and 
that our techniques in psychiatry are only 
in the developmental stage. Likewise in so- 
cial case work beginnings are just being 
made in the technique of most effective work. 
We make these admissions to forestall our 
critics who are always many. But about 
that which we have already learned let us 
talk seriously. 

What do we find when we enter the home 
of families in difficulty? People of all ages 
who are frightened, sensitive, discouraged, 
friendless, hateful and illogical in their think- 
ing, and growing out of this irritability, com- 
plaints of an accumulation of body discom- 
forts. These people may need food, cloth- 
ing, or money, but they also need a friend 
and counselor to whom they can confide 
their hopes and ambitions and from whom 
they can receive some encouragement and 
praise and guidance toward some more 
constructive activity. 

To do something about all this might not 
sound too difficult to the average layman, 
but only those who have tried it know how 
difficult it can be. Pride, hostility, fear, sen- 
sitivity may have been present so long in 
these people, and in such quantities as to 
nearly ruin their personalities for construc- 
tive activity. Moreover, they may have lost 
the capacity for harmonious existence with 
other members of the family, and their im- 
mature emotions and illogical thinking may 
be so entangled as to defy readjustment. To 
bring relief into such a situation requires 
both intuition and training. The worker 
must be able to know and talk the language 
of the unhappy, maladjusted person, a 
language that is often in large part a subtle 
kind of sign language. For instance, a 
broken appointment with the worker or with 
an employer may well be rationalized by the 
client but to the informed worker it usually 
means fear, indifference, or actual hostility. 
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The worker must be one who likes, under- 
stands, and is able to be tolerant of human 
emotions of every kind, but who can at the 
same time expect the best from an indi- 
vidual, and often insist that he carry out 
this best. 

How little aware is the average person in 
our culture of the value of love, kindliness, 
and acceptance to the infant and growing 
child. Here is truly a case of where the 
best things in life are free. The necessary 
factors to relieve our civilization of the ma- 
jority of neurosis, mental disease, and crime 
are all free, latent within the personalities 
of the parents of our children, did those 
same parents but know clearly enough what 
these things are and discipline themselves to 
apply them in training their children. I 
often wish that there could be some pill or 
capsule produced which would relieve the 
pain caused by frustration, loneliness, de- 
spair, insecurity, apprehension, and feeling 
of not belonging to anyone, that go together 
under the term of anxiety. The chemist who 
could produce this would do mankind a 
great favor. It is impossible at the present 
time to see how this could come about with- 
out abolishing memory, judgment, and other 
important personality functions. While one 
dare not say that such a remedy is impos- 
sible, nevertheless it is pretty clear that hu- 
man beings must give each other something 
through contact with each other that will 
nourish that sensitive something we humans 
have over and above the animal and which 
we call personality. 

You as social workers can and do make 
up these lacks in the lives of these unfortu- 
nate people. Some people regard this part 
of your work as superfluous but I do not 
believe there is any substitute for that per- 
sonal interest and guidance to emotionally 
sick human beings. Those who work with 
unhappy humans can prove again and again 
how much each one needs and can use of 
the personal interest of someone stronger 
than himself to fill up a love-starved mind 
or antidote a hatred or sensitivity of tre- 
mendous proportions. You see people in a 
community whose need for friendship, love, 
affection, and moral support are tremendous. 
They need help for a long time in order to 
be made stable enough to carry on by them- 
selves. When we review what this group 
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of people need it is not hard to see why 
the results of insulin, metrazol, and other 
chemicals for mental disease have been so 
disappointing. Chemicals have a value in 
treatment, but that value surely has its 
limits. The sugar in a stick of candy may 
stop an unhappy child from crying, but only 
temporarily, and the dextrose will not give 
him truths that will allay his fears and make 
him a capable person. Sooner or later he 
will need the close touch and interest of a 
human being stronger than himself. If he 
does not receive enough of it as a child, he 
will need it when older, and the social 
worker is often the only person available 
capable of giving him the emotional strength 
and the correct group of ideas for useful _ 
living. 

Each case worker has a certain body of 
knowledge at her disposal, and her case load 
is her laboratory in which she works, testing 
and perfecting the application of that knowl- 
edge toward helping the client to a more 
useful and happy life. Exchange of opinion 
and criticism of each other’s method of tech- 
nique should become an interesting part of 
her work. As it now stands, it is often the 
hardest part, but this again is because we 
have not yet come to admit generally and 
to deal with our own hostilities. As psy- 
chiatrists and social workers we must not 
say that we are above petty prejudice and 
hostility. In fact it is often remarkable 
what a poor opinion we have of each other’s 
ability, secretly held if not openly expressed. 
Holding this shabby opinion of others it is 
of course hard to imagine they think of us 
any more tolerantly. It is so easy to feel 
that the other fellow is not using common 
sense. These two words, “ common sense,” 
make a wonderful shield behind which we 
can hide when someone else becomes a little 
more advanced in his thinking. We forget 
that common sense is by no means a fixed 
thing and that it changes day by day. Any- 
thing becomes common sense as soon as 
enough people accept it as truth. It is very 
tempting, however, to sit upon the safe ledge 
of common sense and hurl down brickbats 
of ridicule and invective upon those toiling 
below to bring new ideas into science. 

The social worker cannot be content to 
work with common sense. To understand 
human behavior and help the socially unad- 
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justed individual will take one far beyond 
the realm of common sense. We have al- 
ready said that distorted feelings and il- 
logical thinking go to make up the emotional 
maladjustments that make weak or sick 
people, but if we are to bring them into the 
haven of common sense, where they feel 
secure among their fellow men, we must first 
be able to let them know that we understand 
and are not too intolerant of their “ un- 
common” sense and feelings. The social 
worker is destined to be a powerful ally to 
the psychiatrist in making more common 
knowledge the effects of love, hate, and fear 
upon human health and happiness. Our 
culture pays lip service only to such things 
as love, happiness and truth in the home. 
In the last analysis they are really regarded 
as luxuries rather than essentials; nice if 
you have them in your home but one could 
get along without them. Few people would 
dream of sacrificing much to know more 
about love and happiness. A new car, a 
radio, or a refrigerator is regarded as a 
much more tangible and desirable asset. 


A PROLONGED study of human per- 
sonality development, from birth onward 
through life, is indispensable for the social 
worker. You have learned that the devel- 
oping personality needs love and truth as 
constant food for growth, and you will see 
again and again the many different human 
reactions to an insufficient quantity of these 
things in childhood. There are still differ- 
ences of opinion as to the interpretation of 
the results of interpersonal experiences both 
within and without the family. But these 
differences of opinion will disappear if we 
can discuss our differences of opinion to- 
gether without becoming too sensitive or too 
hostile to our critics. The goals are too im- 
portant and the need for rapid advancement 
in our field is too great to waste time in 
delaying to say what we think about each 
other just because someone’s feelings will be 
hurt. When we become frightened by the 
hostility of our colleagues so that absolute 
freedom of discussion in inhibited then 
progress is not possible. One of the most 
important truths that psychiatry and the so- 
cial worker have to give to the world today 
is that hostility is present in some degree in 
every individual but that in all cases it can 
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be met and dealt with without actual harm 
to anyone. As individuals we must not be 
paralyzed by it any more than the world 
should become paralyzed with panic at the 
degree of hostility that seems to be exhibit- 
ing itself today. Most individuals who have 
more hostility than they can actually control 
become insane and allow themselves to be 
taken care of in a hospital for the mentally 
ill. Another large group turn their hostility 
against themselves and commit suicide. Both 
of these things are sad solutions but they do 
indicate that man’s individual hostility is 
not always turned in devastating quantities 
upon his fellow man. We also have learned 
that hostility can be directed into useful 
rather than destructive channels. A proper 
utilization of this knowledge has helped in 
readjusting many individuals and what is 
possible for the individual should be possible 
for mankind as a whole. As we have 
pointed out the group mind of culture is 
by no means as advanced as certain indi- 
vidual minds in that culture but, as our 
knowledge of man’s mind grows, civilization 
as a whole will become more intelligent. Of 
course, we must not expect this to happen 
too readily. There is a limit to what a 
child can learn through advice and guidance. 
Some things they must learn only by hurt- 
ing and frightening themselves by their own 
acts. This was nicely shown to be equally 
true in adolescents by Dr. Aichhorn in his 
book, Wayward Youth,’ in which the ag- 
gression within his boys took the form of 
aggressions against property and each other, 
and not until injury and destruction took 
place could they learn a better control. 
Hence continued wars may be necessary for 
some time to come in order for the mass 
mind of civilization to grow up and know 
when it is well off and able to govern itself 
without being injured or inflicting injury. 
Man has the capacity to project himself 
into his surroundings and into the future 
and through this process to become great. 
Unfortunately, some people. cannot project 
themselves very far. Some, indeed, never 


get beyond their lungs, their liver, or their. 


ingrown toenails. Some get to gossip about 
their neighbors—not a praiseworthy projec- 
tion—but still a projection. Some wish to 


1 Viking Press, New York, 1935. 
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better conditions in their community, some 
can be consistently interested in national 
problems, and a few daring souls can actu- 
ally vision the world as a whole with its 
many problems demanding solution. 

We deplore and actually despise over-pre- 
occupation with self but how can a child 
raise his eyes to the stars when he is 
unhappily occupied in defending himself 
against the pains of a disinterested neglect, 
lack of respect, evasion and downright hos- 
tility of those who assume the task of 
strengthening, inspiring, and educating him 
for a happy and useful life. 

Truly the social worker has an enviable 
position in the cultural pattern. The doctor, 
the clergy, the nurse, and the teacher are 
supposed to come closest to the home and 
the ideals or lack of ideals within. Certainly 
all four together rarely have the opportunity 
to alleviate anxiety and influence character 
development in family life as is done by 
many social case work contacts. 

This requires the social worker to know 
a great deal about the human personality to 
start with and to be always willing to learn 
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from others and broaden that knowledge. 
It requires her to have some ideas about 
the culture against which the individual 
must struggle, which is a cumbersome crea- 
tion, the sum total of all minds rather than 
of an advanced wise and kindly few. Civili- 
zation, as we said, is not yet very intelli- 
gent but we have hopes for it. As it grows 
and matures we will have less reason to fear 
it. At present I see the social worker at 
one corner of a triangle. One of the other 
corners is occupied by the individual who 
knows little of the cultural forces which 
help mold his impulses. Haughtily in the 
remaining corner is fickle culture who can- 
not get along without but is frequently un- 
kind to the individual. The social worker 
sees one of her important tasks as that of- 
bringing about a closer acquaintance and 
better understanding between these two par- 
ties, in the hope of bringing about a wed- 
ding of the two. As you do this and 
at the same time, bend your effort in help- 
ing the lonely, bewildered, misunderstood 
children of this unwedded pair—I salute 
you. 


Recent Hiring Practices of Private Family Agencies 
Ralph G. Hurlin 


HE purpose of the study here reported 

on was to provide information concern- 
ing the current demand for professional 
workers on the part of private family case 
work agencies. It was made by the Depart- 
ment of Statistics of the Russell Sage 
Foundation during the period, March to 
June of this year, and was limited to the 
private member agencies of the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, whose Com- 
mittee on Statistics and Information Serv- 
ices had requested that a study of this sort 
be made.t The study was so limited in 
order to deal with a fairly homogeneous 
group of agencies, and also because the 
Association’s interest gave expectation that 
complete data could be obtained for this 
group. The study was further limited to the 
experience of these agencies during the 
calendar year 1938. 


* This article and one which will follow briefly 
summarize results of the study. A further report 
will be published in bulletin form. 
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In 1938 the Association had 212 private 
member agencies. In March the first of two 
questionnaires used for collection of the data 
was sent to each of these agencies. It 
asked for two simple items of information: 
first, the number of workers other than 
clerical workers on the staff on January 1, 
1939, classified by position; and second, the 
number of such workers, similarly classified, 
who were hired during 1938. By the end of 
June responses had been obtained from all 
but five of the smallest agencies in the 
membership. 

Extent of Hiring in 1938: The data of 
the first questionnaire gave information 
concerning the amount and rate of the de- 
mand for professional workers during the 
year. A total of 452 professional workers 
was reported as hired during the year, not 
including students of schools of social work 
who were temporarily obtaining practice 
with the agencies under the supervision of 
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a school. Since the total professional staff 
of the 207 reporting agencies, again exclud- 
ing the student workers, numbered 2,079 on 
January 1, 1939, the hirings during 1938 
represent an accession rate for the year of 
21.7 per cent, or more than a fifth of the 
regularly employed professional workers at 
the end of the year. 

The high accession rate was not due to 
the greater influence of large agencies. For 
the rate was almost the same for different 
size-groups of agencies, with the exception 
of the 15 agencies having only one profes- 
sional worker. Only one of these replaced 
its professional worker during the year. 
The accession rate was 22.0 per cent for 82 
agencies having from 2 to 4 professional 
workers, and 22.6 per cent for the ten larg- 
est agencies. 

Although the accession rates did not vary 
significantly with size of. agency, the rates 
of hiring were widely different for different 
grades of position, being lower, as might be 
expected, for the more responsible positions. 
This is shown in Table 1, which classifies 
by position both the workers employed on 
January 1 and those hired during 1938. 


TABLE 1. PROFESSIONAL WoRKERS OTHER THAN 
StupeEntT Workers Hired purInG 1938 anp 
Accession Rates, BY PosITIoNn 


On staff Hired 
Jan.1 during Accession 





Position 1939 1938 rate 
Executives......... 214 7 a2 
Administrative assist- 

RE rae ay Sp hare ys 18 1 5.6 
Supervisors........ 251 24 9.6 
Assistant supervisors. 79 12 15.2 
Case workers ....... 1,312 378 28.8 
Other professional 

ee 30 14.6 

rr 452 21.7 


Several comments need to be made con- 
cerning the classification of workers by 
position. Both executive secretaries and 
directors of family case work departments 
in the large agencies are classified as execu- 
tives. Administrative assistants do not in- 
clude secretarial assistants. Supervisors 
include general case work supervisors, case 
work consultants, and district supervisors. 
Case workers include case workers in train- 
ing, of whom very few were reported. 
Other professional workers, comprising 
about ten per cent of the regularly employed 


professional staff, include such workers as 
nurses, dietitians, psychiatrists, employment 
workers, public relations workers, group 
workers, psychologists, legal advisors, and 
research workers. 

It should also be noted that, while the rate 
of hiring has been computed for the total 
group of agencies, not all of the agencies em- 
ployed new workers during this year. A 
majority did, however. Of the 207 agen- 
cies, 130 hired at least one new professional 
worker, and of the 77 which did not, most 
were small agencies. The largest number 
hired by one agency was 38. Another 
agency hired 24 professional workers dur- 
ing the year, and another, 18. 

Sex of Newly Employed Workers: In- 
formation concerning the individual newly 
employed workers was obtained by means 
of a second questionnaire, which was sent 
only to the agencies that reported hiring at 
least one professional worker during the 
year. Data on this schedule were requested 
for each professional worker hired in 1938, 
with the exception of some of the “ other” 
professional workers. 

Nineteen of the newly hired workers 
proved to be part-time workers and were 
omitted from subsequent tabulations. Twelve 
others were omitted because they were re- 
ported as having been hired for brief tem- 
porary periods (not over four months), and 
desired schedules for 12 workers were not 
returned. 

Table 2 classifies the remaining 398 pro- 
fessional workers hired in 1938 by position 
and sex. Men comprise 13 per cent of the 
group. This would seem to indicate a 
growing demand for men among these agen- 
cies. In our 1936 study of the total profes- 
sional personnel of 243 private family case 
work agencies, male workers were only 6 
per cent of all professional workers. 


Taste 2. Position arp Sex or Newry Hime 





WorRKERS 
Position Men Women Total 
Executives. ......... 2 5 7 
Supervisors......... 4:-- 26 #0 
Case workers ........ 41 306 347 
SE i x's ais eae ears 5 9 14 
NS So ed as wees 52 346 398 


Social Work Education: Classification of 
the newly hired workers by education indi- 
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cates a strong preference on the part of the 
Association agencies for technically trained 
social workers. This is shown in Table 3,? 
in which the 398 newly employed workers 
are distributed by school of social work edu- 
cation and by sex. Only ten of these 
workers lacked a college degree, and eight 
of these ten had obtained some college 
credit. Fifty-eight per cent were graduates 
of two-year courses in graduate schools of 
social work, and only 23 workers, or 6 per 
cent, lacked some school of social work 
training. 

Workers were tabulated in Table 3 as 
having completed a two-year graduate 
course in social work, only if their sched- 
ules gave evidence that a degree or certifi- 
cate for such a course had been obtained. 
Those whose schedules showed that the 
two-year graduate course had been com- 
pleted except for submission of a thesis 
were classified in the second category, as 
were others for whom the reported credits 
indicated approximate completion of the 
graduate course. 

A slightly smaller proportion of the men 
than of the women had full graduate course 
credit, but only two of the 52 men lacked 
some credit for graduate school work. 

Social Work Experience: A large pro- 
portion of the newly employed workers were 
recent recruits to social work. Eighty-six 
had had no previous experience as a regu- 
larly employed social worker. Twenty-one 
had had less than one year of such experi- 
ence; 44, one but less than two years; 45, 
two but less than three years; and 35 others 
less than 4 years. Of the 167 remaining, 
28 had been in social work 10 years or more. 
Length of experience was not reported for 
12 of the group. 

Salaries by Position: Of the many fac- 
tors affecting salaries, the type and grade of 
position are, perhaps, chiefly important. On 
this account, the summarized data of Table 4 
are of some interest, although the position 
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classification, because of the small number 
of workers concerned, is here too greatly 
condensed to be very revealing. 


TABLE 4. MEDIAN AND RANGE OF SALARIES OF 
NewLy Hirep WorkKERS, BY PosITION 





N: ° ad Annual salaries 
0 cr A saa, 
Position workers Lowest Median Highest 
Executives . . 7 $1,620 $2,500 $3,600 
Supervisors.. 30 1,800 2,400 3,300 
Case workers 347 216 1,620 2,400 
| ee 14 960 2,100 4,000 
_ 398 


Concerning this table, it should be said, 
first, that the data relate to the salaries at 
which workers were hired. In a fourth of 
the cases the workers were hired on pro- 
bationary status and in a majority of such 
cases some increase in salary was scheduled 
at the end of the probation period. In a 
few other instances, it was stated that the 
reported salary had been increased some- 
what since the date of hiring. 

The salary of one newly hired executive 
was not reported, and the one newly hired 
administrative assistant is here classified as 
an executive. Each of the positions in this 
group is in one of the smaller agencies. 
Supervisors and assistant supervisors are 
here grouped together. The fourteen other 
professional workers represent a wide 
variety of qualifications, which helps to 
explain the wide range of salaries for these 
workers. 

The very low salary, $216, was actually 
reported for one full-time worker in a case 
work position. This was the hiring salary 
at which a former volunteer transferred to 
paid status in a small agency. Fortunately, 
this salary had been increased somewhat 
before the schedule was submitted. 

Influence of Experience and Training: 
Both education and experience affect sal- 
aries, although one often compensates in 
some degree for lack of the other. Both 
are desired for the more responsible social 





. Taste 3. Scnoort or Socta, Work Epucation or Newty Hirep Workers 


Extent of school of social work education 


Two-year graduate course completed............... 
Some but less than two-year graduate course credit 
Undergraduate credit only................sesseeees 
No school of social work credit.................... 
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Men Women Total Per cent 
29 202 231 58 
21 104 125 31 

1 18 19 5 
1 22 23 6 
52 346 398 100 
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work positions, and each needs to be taken 
into account in testing the effect of the other 
on salaries. Unfortunately, the group of 
workers for which data on salary, educa- 
tion, and experience are here available, is 
too small to give fully satisfactory results 
on this point. The classification, however, 
leaves no doubt that a premium is being 
placed upon full social work training. 

That first salaries are better for workers 
with more school of social work training is 
indicated by the median salaries for four 
groups of the workers who had no previous 
experience or less than one year of expe- 
rience in social work. The median for nine 
of these workers with no school of social 
work training was $960. For eight workers 
with only undergraduate training, the me- 
dian was $1,080. For 32 workers with 
some graduate school credit, half of whom 
had almost fulfilled the requirements for the 
two-year course, it was $1,500, and for 56 
two-year graduates, $1,560. 

The other workers with only undergradu- 
ate credit or no school of social work train- 
ing are few and medians are, therefore, not 
available for such workers with different 
lengths of experience. In Table 5, however, 
median salaries by length of experience are 
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contrasted for the other two education 
groups. In several instances the number of 
workers involved is too small to give satis- 
factory medians, yet the two series of median 
salaries correctly reflect the tendencies of 
the salaries for these two groups of workers, 


TasLe 5. MepIAN SALARIES OF NEWLY Hirep 
WorKERS WITH GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
Work Crepit, By LENGTH OF EXPERIENCE 


Some but 


Full two-year less than 





Completed graduate course two-year course 
years of rn Nf 

social work Median Median 
experience Workers salary Workers salary 
BE Bvescccxnns 56 $1,560 32* $1,500 
Dechaddenweanunen 26 1,580 15 1,440 
Disbaseseuekacene 28 1,720 13 1,500 
Diciubiesdaednives 2 1,800 10 1,590 
| eR rey 15 1,800 7 1,620 
Diccenenteninetes 18 1,680 14 1,560 
| SER err 15 2,000 5 1,800 
Serene 12 2,050 4 _ 
Distestounsanente 4 -- 5 1,500 
Dt eatakenevniwe 11 2,100 3 _ 
10 or more........ 10 2,400 11 1,800 
Salary not reported 7 — 2 _ 
gg 224 — 121 —_ 


* The average extent of education for this group 
of workers is higher than for other groups in this 
column. 

»’This tabulation omits “other” workers, be- 
cause of the effect of special training and experi- 
ence on their salaries. These totals are, therefore, 
smaller than the corresponding figures of Table 3. 


Basic Principles in Case Work Treatment of an Adolescent 


Frances 


HE CASE to be discussed represents a 

case work experience with an adolescent 
in an agency that has had the responsibility 
for adolescents “ thrust ” upon it as the only 
agency in the community where children of 
this age were accepted for care. The need 
of the community was evident and vocalized 
and we were obliged to accept the responsi- 
bility of helping adolescents meet their 
needs, although we realized our lack of 
knowledge in working with this age group 
and the necessity for learning through 
experience. 

Knowing that the adolescent is in tran- 
sition from child to adult, wanting to be 
both, the worker shows her skill in accept- 
ing him as he presents himself. Yet she 
should recognize that if he presents himself 
as an adult, he has many needs of a child 
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which must be met; if he presents himself 
as a child, he will have sudden lurches 
toward independence which must be accepted 
at face value. He is having his big trial in 
working out social relationships, in learning 
how to relate himself to his own and to the 
opposite sex. He needs a satisfactory out- 
let for social and sexual instincts. He must 
have goals, ideals, and ambitions. He must 
have satisfactory sublimations. In general, 
the worker’s emphasis should be on provid- 
ing him with the resources to meet these 
basic needs, rather than on direct therapy. 
She should stand behind him as a steadfast, 
accepting, understanding person, constant in 
her reassuring attitude, and ready with 
counsel when he requests it. In the follow- 


ing case, the worker has used this under- 
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standing of the adolescent as the basis of 
treatment.’ 


At the time of referral Doris Banks was a 16- 
year-old girl of tall, slender build, dark coloring, 
and even features. Slovenly posture and a gen- 
erally unkempt aspect detracted from her appear- 
ance. Her health was good, all examinations 
negative. She had completed the eighth grade, 
and had discontinued school. She came from a 
laboring-class family. 

Referral: Doris was referred to the agency 
March, 1936, by a Red Cross community nurse to 
whom the paternal grandmother had appealed for 
assistance with Doris, complaining of the difficult 
time she had disciplining the girl. The nurse, be- 
lieving there was a serious social problem in this 
case and knowing enough about the family and 
their reputation to doubt that they would take the 
responsibility of coming to the agency, had 
thought it urgent that a worker go to the home. 
As the nurse, herself, was accepted by the family, 
she thought a worker sent by her might be 
accepted. She understood that they lived with the 
grandmother’s widowed brother, Mr. Berger, in 
Oakdale, a small, poor, mining town about thirty 
miles from the city. 

First contacts: The worker visited to find 
Doris and her grandmother living with Mr. 
Berger and his unmarried daughter, Mary, in a 
small, frame house simply but comfortably fur- 
nished and comparable to the majority of homes in 
the community. 

The grandmother, 68, welcomed the worker with 
a series of complaints relating to her own health. 
She was nervous, she had a cold, she had a bad 
heart, she had had a nervous breakdown the pre- 
vious year. She continued with a list of her wor- 
ries of which Doris was number one. She would 
not listen, she was disobedient, she was saucy, she 
swore, she went out with the wrong people, she 
needed someone with authority, such as _ the 
worker, to give her a good talking-to and scare 
her into obedience. The grandmother talked in a 
loud voice obviously overheard by Doris as she 
worked in the kitchen. Doris walked back and 
forth past the open doorway in a defiant manner 
and made unnecessary noises in the kitchen. 

The worker’s introduction to Doris was fraught 
with belligerence. When she was able to talk to 
Doris alone to arrange an interview at the office, 
Doris was ill at ease and, at first, defiant, but was 
responsive to the worker’s offer to see her away 
from the home and active in making plans to reach 
the office. 

The scheduled appointment was not kept and it 
was a month before the worker was allowed to see 


“The worker who handled this case received 
her training during her eight years’ experience on 
the staff of the family agency. 
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Doris again. In the interval Mr. Berger, the 
paternal granduncle, had kept Doris in hiding on 
the basis that the worker was going to send her to 
the House of the Good Shepherd; he said that he 
would not tolerate this as she was a “ good girl” 
and the grandmother was saying untrue things of 
her in order to get rid of ker. The grandmother 
had moved to the home of a niece, Mrs. Taylor, 
in X, a nearby city. Mrs. Taylor had urged the 
worker to get Doris away from the granduncle as 
his home was no place for her. She said that, while 
the grandmother had been too rigid, the grand- 
uncle was too lenient and had encouraged Doris’ 
defiant attitude; his own daughters had a repu- 
tation for “wildness,” promiscuity, drinking, to 
which he did not object, and he himself was a 
reprobate. Mrs. Taylor oftered to take Doris into 
her own home. 

Doris’ early life: During this interval and the 
first contacts with Doris, the following background 
material was secured from the child, from rela- 
tives and from reliable community resources: 
When Doris, an only child, was one year old, her 
mother deserted. The paternal grandmother kept 
house for the father and reared Doris until she 
was ten years old. At that time the father died, 
two weeks after admission to a hospital for men- 
tal diseases with a diagnosis of paresis. The 
grandmother sent Doris to a paternal aunt who, 
after keeping her for a year, decided Doris’ own 
mother should be responsible for her and sent her 
to the mother, then living in another city with 
Mr. R, a paramour. When the child had been 
with her mother about a month the grandmother, 
saying the mother was unfit morally to rear a 
child, lifted Doris out of this home and sent her 
to a paternal aunt in Chicago. Doris lived here 
three years, being boarded in several foster homes 
by the aunt. When the aunt married and moved 
away, she sent Doris back to the grandmother, 
with whom she had been living again for a year 
at the time of referral. So far as we know, Doris 
was literally picked up and sent from one home to 
another without her own participation in the 
plans. It came out that all the paternal family 
were extremely critical of the mother, and that 
Doris understood this clearly. The mother, her- 
self, when she was seen much later, explained her 
desertion by saying that her husband had been 
completely dominated by the grandmother; that 
he had made unbearable comparisons between his 
mother and his wife, and this had forced her de- 
cision to leave him. The worker did not. learn 
what kind of relationship Doris had had with her 
own father during her first ten years. She notice- 
ably never spoke of this period of her life. 

The first plan: When the worker first saw 
Doris alone, she was again living in the grand- 
uncle’s home. She was responsive to the impor- 
tance which the worker placed on the wish to talk 
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with Doris, herself, about Doris’ plans rather than 
with other people, and seemed relieved by the 
worker’s assurance that she had neither the au- 
thority nor the desire to send Doris to a reforma- 
tory. The worker did not question Doris about 
the behavior of which the grandmother had 
complained. 

Doris told of having thought the grandmother 
to be her own mother until she was ten years old. 
She expressed resentment against the grandmother 
for this deception, for over-strict treatment, and 
for having taken her away from her own mother. 
She wanted to leave the granduncle’s home, was 
decisive in not wanting to live again with the 
grandmother, and was equally decisive in wanting 
to go to live with her mother. The worker im- 
mediately offered to try to locate the mother, and 
offered the possibility of a home in X while try- 
ing to find her. The worker thus allied herself 
with Doris in an acceptance of her mother. Doris 
was not interested in a foster home but asked the 
worker's help in securing a job as a domestic in 
X. A few days later she accompanied the worker 
to X with the understanding that she could board 
a few days while the two of them looked for a 
job. She was also given the choice of going to 
the grandmother, or boarding for an 8-weeks’ 
period while taking a WPA household training 
course. She was decisive about preferring a job, 
emphasizing her need for money. The worker 
agreed to help her carry out this plan. (It should 
be said here that Doris’ relatives had arranged to 
delegate responsibility for her to the agency.) 


During the first year that Doris was known to 
the agency she tried five jobs as a domestic. 
These wage homes were secured by the same 
method as a foster boarding home. While the 
employers were understanding young people with 
a degree of patience with Doris, their principal 
interest was in having a domestic servant. 
Doris showed characteristic behavior in all these 
homes. She was slow in learning household 
routines; she was extremely careless of her per- 
sonal appearance; she seemed in a daydream so 
much of the time that the employers felt she gave 
little attention to her tasks and often did not hear 
their instructions; when corrected, she appeared 
unhappy and confused rather than angry. When 
there were small children to care for, she was 
extremely gentle with them, and the children were 
invariably fond of her. In every case Doris left 
the home suddenly without giving notice, after an 
impatient criticism from the employer. 

After the first job, Doris immediately expressed 
a wish to secure another one. The worker, believ- 
ing she was too immature to carry the responsi- 
bility of a job but wanting to give full recognition 
to her work interest and desire for independence, 
again threw out the advantages of taking the 


WPA household training course. But it was only 
after the worker and Doris had spent a discourag- 
ing week looking for another job that Doris de- 
cided to take the course. Arrangements were 
made for her to board with a Smith family dur- 
ing the 8-weeks’ training period. This was a 
family who gave her some acceptance but who, 
because of very crowded conditions, could give her 
only temporary care. Doris felt the impermanency 
of this. 

While in the training school, Doris appeared 
happy in the Smith home and told the worker of 
liking the school experience. However, one week 
after it began, she indirectly tried to secure her 
former job. She never discussed this with worker, 
As the job was not available she continued in 
school. A week before the course was to have 
been completed, the School Director reported that 
Doris was getting worse instead of better. She 
was insolent, untidy, uninterested in her work, 
unreliable; she played hookey, smoked, left the 
building to chat with boys in the alley, displayed 
an attitude of resistance to the school routine. 
She chose as her companions the least well- 
adjusted girls in the class. Doris came to the 
office the same day saying she had stopped school, 
she did not like it, she was not learning anything, 
she wanted a job. She had already found a job, 
caring for a child at two dollars and a half a 
week. She lasted two weeks, was discharged on 
the basis that she did not take an interest in her 
work, was slow at learning routine, was thousands 
of miles away in her mind. In discussing this with 
the worker Doris was quite defensive, said she had 
worked hard and she did not understand the dis- 
charge. The worker learned some time later that 
while in this home Doris had stolen ten dollars 
from the child’s bank. Before this became known 
to the worker, Doris had already repaid some of 
the money and later, as this was discussed with 
her by the worker, she eventually repaid all of it. 

The worker pointed out that a job entailed a 
good deal of responsibility, that Doris was cer- 
tainly ready to take some responsibility but per- 
haps not that of a full-time job. Again Doris 
expressed preference for work to the training 
course; arrangements were made for her to board 
at the Smith home for a few days to “get her 
breath”; and in a few days she decided to com- 
plete the training course, with much encourage- 
ment from the worker, who emphasized the value 
of a diploma, and the value of completing a job 
once begun. With further encouragement from 
the worker, she agreed to discuss this with the 
School Director, herself, who agreed to take her 
back. Doris did complete the course, though it 
required two weeks longer because of her slow- 
ness. She showed no resentment at this additional 
time requirement, seemed rather proud of her 
achievement. She outlined to the worker the vari- 
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ous things she had learned, seemed happier and 
freer than ever before, and expressed a liking for 
the school and the Director. There was a notice- 
able improvement in her appearance. 

In the jobs that followed her school experience, 
Doris was still slow and daydreamy. She would 
insist that she was unable to do the simplest tasks, 
and it was only with much encouragement that 
she would do them. In her final job of this year 
she seemed fearful of failure, yet would do most 
exasperating things. She left this home three 
times, when feeling criticism from the employer. 
The employer, an understanding young woman 
who appreciated Doris’ ability to handle her three- 
year-old and who felt some challenge in the job 
of helping Doris improve, took her back twice. 
The love and approval implied in this appeared to 
be a real stimulus to Doris. She improved to the 
extent of singing at her work, of being much 
more alert and active; but after a spurt she would 
again retreat, forget to do her work, suddenly 
leave. When she had left the third time, the em- 
ployer revealed to the worker that on each occa- 
sion Doris had taken stolen money with her— 
from thirty cents to two dollars. On each occa- 
sion the employer had owed her a little money, 
and the amount above specified was taken in addi- 
tion to what was owed her. The employer had not 
revealed this to worker before, because of Doris’ 
pleading with her. 

Doris, in talking with the worker, was quiet and 
defensive. She said she left because she was not 
being paid enough; the money she had taken was 
owed to her. The worker had some doubt in her 
mind as to whether the employer had paid Doris 
regularly by the week, and felt this might be 
partly responsible for the situation. She ex- 
pressed the belief to Doris that she had had a 
right to expect regular payment of her wage but 
pointed out that Doris should have discussed this 
with the employer and the worker, rather than 
handle it as she did. Doris looked extremely un- 
happy, and said she wanted so much to find her 
mother. The worker, believing there was close 
connection between the stealing and the value 
placed on her mother, expressed her understanding 
of Doris’ wish to locate her mother, told of her 
own continued efforts to do this, and assured Doris 
that eventually she would be found. Temporarily, 
Doris was again placed to board with the Smith 
family. 


AT the end of this first year, the worker 
made a re-evaluation of the case. She saw 
Doris as a rejected child. She had been 
deserted by her own mother. Until she was 
ten years old she had been cared for by a 
grandmother posing as a mother, whose 
negative feeling toward her was evidenced 
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by the readiness with which she gave Doris 
away. She had had a doubtful quality of 
affection from a paretic father, whom she 
had lost at the age of ten, when she was told 
abruptly of her true relation to her grand- 
mother, and had learned of her own mother’s 
existence. She had then been pushed from 
one relative to another with a frank interest, 
on their part, to get rid of her. Doris had 
never had the experience of being a wanted, 
accepted child. She had not had the ele- 
mental satisfactions necessary as a founda- 
tion for growing up. It seemed to the 
worker that when she became known to the 
agency, she was expressing her need for this 
by dreaming that her own mother had really 
wanted her and that the grandmother had 
separated them. Meanwhile, she was carry- 
ing out patterns of behavior that pointed up 
the forces pulling her backward, emotion- 
ally, at the same time that she was trying to 
grow up. She had made some improvement 
in personal hygiene and shown more interest 
in her appearance. She was no better able 
to carry out the obligations of her employ- 
ment, she could not maintain a continuous 
relation with an employer; when a situation 
became difficult she ran away without giv- 
ing notice. She was stealing. She had 
shown little, if any, interest in men. 

The worker felt she had provided Doris 
with the opportunities for employment and 
family life implied in a wage home, and had 
used the educational approach in trying to 
help her adjust. She now recognized that 
Doris’ deeper emotional needs were too un- 
fulfilled to make it possible for her to use 
this type of treatment to the best advantage. 

A situation at this time arose in another 
case which the worker, perhaps intuitively, 
associated with Doris. 


The J family had been known to the agency for 
four years. They were a family of marginal in- 
come who, during the depression, had come to the 
agency for help in securing glasses for the chil- 
dren and other similar types of relief. They lived 
in a village ten miles from X, where Mr. J, aged 
43, was a delivery man for a store-keeper at $15 a 
week. He had managed to support his family 
with very little outside help and was determined to 
continue this in so far as possible. He showed 
genuine interest in his family and had a compan- 
ionable relationship with his children. Mrs. J, 37, 
was friendly and warm and had a deep affection 
for her three boys of thirteen, eleven, and four 
years. They were active youngsters, well liked 
by the other children in the neighborhood. This 
family had a real sense of family integrity and a 
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pleasant relationship with friends and relatives in 
the community. Mrs. J expressed some worry 
over the limited resources of the family, but 
showed no obvious signs of resentment against 
Mr. J as an inadequate provider. Rather, she was 
protective of him; she seemed to have a great 
need to mother and protect. From her experience 
with this family, the worker had judged them to 
be simple, sincere, lower middle-class people able 
to manage their own problems until the depression 
forced them to seek help with such extra strains 
as taxes, doctor bills, and so on. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. ] showed the need for some emotional de- 
pendence on the agency, as well as limited financial 
relief. 

Mrs. J began to show a good deal of nervous- 
ness and exhaustion. Physical examination re- 
vealed that she had ulcers of the uterus and blood 
tumors, and that she was probably going through 
menopause. During treatment she was unable to 
meet all the responsibilities of her household, and 
had no relatives free to help her. 

From the worker’s relation with Mrs. J, 
she recognized that in spite of all the ad- 
verse circumstances and the emotional dis- 
turbance of Mrs. J, her emotional drives 
were sufficiently well sublimated to make an 
experience in her home constructive rather 
than destructive to Doris. In a normal situ- 
ation, a girl of this age would be in conflict 
with the mother. Since Doris was physi- 
cally an adolescent but psychologically a 
small child, she needed a woman who could 
give her a satisfying first experience of a 
mother-child relationship, which she had 
missed ; therefore, she needed a woman who 
could give an adolescent girl a great deal of 
affection rather than be antagonistic to her, 
as a rival. It seemed to the worker that 
Doris, by doing some of the housework to 
relieve Mrs. J, would meet a real need in 
the family ; in doing so, she would be getting 
satisfaction from her contribution to the 
family, and satisfaction from her acceptance 
as a member of the family. 

The J’s accepted the plan on the basis that 
they were to give Doris the parental affec- 
tion and care she needed, while the agency 
supplied the three dollars a week to be paid 
her in wages. They showed real interest in 
trying to help Doris, as well as appreciation 
for the help she would be to them. When 
the decision was left to her Doris talked 
with Mrs. J and, having done so, quickly 
made up her mind to stay on the basis that 
she could make a real contribution in this 
home, and that she would be with very 
understanding and likable people. 


Doris settled into this home quickly. She took 
over responsibility for the simpler household 
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duties easily, under Mrs. J’s instructions. Mrs. J 
gave Doris a great deal of time and attention, and 
the entire family seemed to give Doris the feeling 
that she was accepted as one of them. Within a 
month after she went there, she was beginning to 
“stand up straight” in response to admonitions 
from Mr. J. She had developed an easy relation. 
ship with the boys and she was beginning to talk 
more freely to Mrs. J than she had talked in any 
home before. In talking with the worker Doris 
spoke with conviction about liking this family and 
wanting to stay with them. 

Mrs. J told the worker that Doris had begun to 
do all her marketing for her, and did an excellent 
job of buying and accounting. Mrs. J was teaching 
her to bake and Doris, though frightened at first, 
was beginning to take a real interest in this new 
accomplishment. She said that Doris was a very 
fearful person. One day when Mr. J disciplined 
one of the boys in a harsh voice, for impudence, 
Doris later asked Mrs. J if she believed in treat- 
ing children so. Mrs. J explained that children 
had to learn how to live with other people, and it 
was part of the parents’ responsibility to teach 
them. She said that Doris had talked with her 
about her feeling toward the worker. Doris had 
said that the worker was always kind to her in 
spite of her behavior. But she was still afraid of 
the worker. She told of her grandmother’s threat- 
ening to send her to a reformatory and of the 
worker’s appearing on the scene as the person to 
carry this through. She said no one would ever 
know what she went through during the worker's 
first visit and she guessed she still carried over 
some of that feeling. She also said that when she 
went on shopping tours with the worker she in- 
variably found herself following the worker’s sug- 
gestions, instead of making her own choices. She 
always said “yes” when she meant “no.” Mrs: J 
commented that perhaps as she developed more 
confidence in herself and her own judgment, she 
would feel freer to say what she meant. Doris 
seemed startled and thoughtful about this point of 
view. 

Mrs. J told of having introduced Doris to a 
number of girls in the community. Doris did not 
take much interest in the girls who had homes or 
parents, but struck up a friendship with two girls 
who had no mother. A nice boy in the neighbor- 
hood had taken an interest in her and visited the 
family frequently to see her. The J boys teased 
her, she pretended to have no interest in him, but 
she was careful to go shopping at a time when he 
was free to carry her groceries home. 


As Doris developed a more satisfying re- 
lationship with Mrs. J, she still had an 
active desire to see her own mother. When 
the mother’s address was finally located, 
Doris’ doubts and fears welled up. She 
said she wouldn’t ever want to live with her 
mother, but would like to write to her. She 
seemed reluctant to face the real mother 
and her possible rejection, preferring to 
cling to the ideal she had built up. She 
finally asked that the worker write an 
agency in the city where her mother was 
believed to live to find out whether she was 
truly there. 
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The mother told the agency representative in 
her own city a long, hard-luck story about herself, 
stating that she had been deserted by Mr. R 
shortly after Doris had been taken from her home 
by the paternal grandmother six years ago. She 
was now living with her sister, in crowded con- 
ditions. She seemed anxious to prove that she 
could “do nothing for Doris.” She showed no 
interest in Doris except a little curiosity; she did 
not want Doris to visit her but thought she would 
be willing to write. 


When the worker visited after receiving 
the letter, Doris seemed too fearful to ask 
any questions. The worker told her that 
her mother was now living with her aunt 
and uncle, and described as fully as possible 
the mother’s attractiveness, the trouble she 
had had, and the way she had been living. 
Doris seemed relieved to learn that Mr. R 
was not still with her mother. The worker 
explained the mother’s dependence on her 
sister, that she had no room of her own. She 
then explained that the mother could not 
have Doris visit her immediately, but 
wanted her to write. Doris burst into tears 
that were full of anger. She said violently 
that she did not want to write her mother, 
see her, or have anything to do with her. 
If she had a daughter, she would want to do 
more than just write! For the past five 
years she had been trying to find her 
mother, and this was the response she re- 
ceived. As Doris cried, the worker sat 
quietly with her, holding her hand. She 
told Doris she had probably been dreaming 
many things; that it was understandable for 
her to dream about her mother and imagine 
her to be all the things Doris wanted her to 
be, but such dreams would only lead to fur- 
ther disappointment. If she could forget 
about all the things she would like her 
mother to be, and start this friendship with 
her in an attempt to find out what her 
mother really was like, perhaps it would be 
a very satisfying experience. Doris said she 
had had many disappointments and perhaps 
she could stand another. 

When the worker talked with Mrs. J after 
seeing Doris, Mrs. J said Doris had been 
“living on clouds” for days. She had even 
discussed the clothing she would need for a 
visit to her mother. Mrs. J understood 
that Doris was having a difficult experience, 
and hoped to be able to give her enough 
love and understanding to help her work 
through it. 
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After this experience, Doris was quiet and un- 
happy. Mrs. J suggested she write a brief letter 
and give the mother a chance to show Doris how 
she really felt about her. Doris wrote many long 
letters, none of which she could send. Finally 
Mrs. J offered to help her and together they com- 
posed a brief letter, simply telling the mother 
where she was, that she was happy, that she 
would like to correspond with her, and asking the 
mother whether she would like to write. Doris 
sent this letter and then waited expectantly for a 
reply. She seemed to expect a great change in her 
life now that she could communicate with her 
mother. There was a noticeable drop in her inter- 
est in movies and movie magazines. The worker 
urged Doris to accept the mother as she really 
was, rather than idealize her. Doris said she had 
been dreaming so long about her mother, and plan- 
ning just what she would be like, that it was hard 
to give this up, but she would try. Within a few 
days a letter came from the mother with which 
Doris was delighted. She thought it the nicest 
letter anyone could get. On the surface it was an 
affectionate letter, expressing pleasure in knowing 
where Doris was, and interest in seeing her. It 
spoke of a friend with a car who would bring the 
mother to X to see “her little girl.” Doris ques- 
tioned whether the friend was a man or a woman, 
said she certainly would not want her mother to 
get married simply to give her a home. The 
worker said this was something Doris might make 
clear in a letter to her mother, explaining that she 
was able to support herself and did not need finan- 
cial help from her mother. 

An active correspondence continued. The 
mother’s letters spoke largely of herself—her 
recreation and trips with her boy friend—and 
reiterated that he might bring her to visit Doris. 
The letters were written in affectionate terms but 
asked little about Doris. Doris fluctuated between 
happiness and distress. She said nothing about 
the boy friend but seemed to wish he did not exist. 
She saved toward train fare, wrote asking to be 
invited for Christmas, and was let down by the 
mother’s evasive replies. 

The mother gave Doris a surprise visit on a 
Sunday afternoon, driving over with her brother 
and sister. Doris’ description of the visit to the 
worker was full of enthusiasm. Her mother was 
everything she had hoped she would be. She was 
attractive and young, and Doris felt she looked a 
great deal like her. She had brought numerous 
Christmas gifts with which Doris was delighted. 
Doris expected another visit from her mother, 
probably soon after Christmas. She spoke won- 
deringly of how kind Mrs. J had been to her 
mother—even serving sandwiches and coffee. 
Mrs. J, in telling the worker of the visit, said she 
had done everything she could to make it comfort- 
able for Doris, though she had been disappointed 
in the mother. When the family arrived, they had 
been drinking, and they brought the bottles into 
the house. After they left, Doris was so excited 
she threw her arms around Mrs. J and cried. The 
worker tried to give Mrs. J as much reassurance 
as possible, and indicated the need to accept 
Doris’ mother as she was, rather than appear to 
Doris to condemn her, thus giving Doris a chance 
to work out her own feeling toward her mother. 

A few weeks later the paternal grandmother 
died. Doris was grief-stricken and told Mrs. J 
that since the grandmother’s death she felt she had 
no one left. She added “And I doubt if my 
mother wants me, or really wanted to see me.” 
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Mrs. J tried to reassure Doris about everyone’s 
interest in her, and pointed out that her mother 
really had come to see her. 

About the same time Doris began smoking 
again—a habit she had given up soon after coming 
to the J home, on the basis of expense and health, 
after being assured that Mrs. J did not object to 
her smoking, but questioned the healthfulness of it 
for a girl. When she started again, she assumed 
a rather defiant air about it; she said her mother 
smoked when she was there, and t{ she smoked, it 
certainly would not hurt Doris. The worker’s 
interpretation of this to Mrs. J was that Doris was 
going through a phase of wanting to accept her 
mother and to be like her, but at the same time, 
of doubting the mother’s affection for her and 
being disappointed in the mother’s behavior. The 
worker emphasized the need to give Doris all the 
strength possible to stand on her own feet; to be 
steadfast and reassuring, so that Doris could 
arrive at an independent conclusion about her 
mother. After the mother’s visit, the correspond- 
ence decreased. The mother’s letters talked of 
nothing but her boy friend. One letter upset Doris 
so much she burst into tears and threw it away. 


Within the next few months, Doris be- 
came more composed and even in her feel- 
ings. She wrote infrequently to the mother, 
but seemed to feel less tension in doing so 
and in reading the reply. The worker 
pointed out to Doris that the mother had her 
life to live, and Doris, too, had hers. It 
could mean a great deal that they knew how 
to reach each other and could write when 
they felt like doing so, although it was nat- 
ural for their letters to become less frequent. 


A few days later Doris asked Mrs. J if, instead 
of giving her her salary each week, she would give 
it to her in small amounts as Doris asked for it. 
She said, “ Your boys come to you and ask you 
for money, and you give it to them. I never had 
anyone I could go to and ask for something and 
they would give it to me.” Mrs. J had tentatively 
agreed, but had then discussed this with the 
worker. The worker interpreted it as meaning 
that Doris, as she tried to work out her feeling 
toward her own mother on a reality basis, and as 
she tried to work out the other problems of becom- 
ing an adult, had felt a need for Mrs. J to give her 
this evidence of a mother-child relationship; that 
to her, money evidently represented love and 
security. The worker expressed doubt that such 
a plan would last long. Mrs. J agreed to do this 
as a month’s experiment, suggesting to Doris that 
they discuss it again at the end of the month. Two 
weeks later, Doris took a dollar of her wages from 
the place where Mrs. J kept them, without men- 
tioning it until Mrs. J discovered the loss of the 
money. She explained that she had needed it, 
Mrs. J had been away, and since the money be- 
longed to her she felt she could take it. She was 
quite upset at Mrs. J’s displeasure. Mrs. J tried 
to show Doris that she had been quite alarmed at 
the loss of the money, and had felt responsible for 
it; that in living with other people, one had to 
consider these things. This was the only occasion 
on which Doris ever took anything, secretively, 
after she went into the J home. 

Mrs. J suggested that Doris get the worker to 
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keep her money for her, so that she would have to 
ask for it before she could get it. Doris appeared 
to accept this and the worker agreed to the plan, 
In a few weeks Doris expressed the wish to handle 
her own funds again, and has done so unquestion- 
ingly since that time. 


Doris has faced and worked through the 
problem of her relation with her mother, 
She now has an accepting, realistic attitude 
toward her mother, and an acceptance of 
herself as a person free to work toward 
adult independence. She is referred to as 
“ sister’ and “daughter” by the J’s. She 
is neat and attractive in her appearance, 
She has a number of girl friends, and is 
beginning to take an active interest in boys. 
She has continued in the J home, taking a 
great deal of responsibility while Mrs. J had 
a period of employment. Mrs. J is no 
longer employed, and Doris is actively look- 
ing for work at a factory or a Five-and- 
Ten-Cent Store. She plans to continue liv- 
ing with the J’s, paying them her board as a 
working daughter would do. 

Doris’ ability to handle the problem about 
her real mother seems to indicate that she 
had gotten at least something from this 
period of treatment. She could face reality, 
accept the real and give up the illusion, and 
make a sustained effort to find a place in the 
community as an independent person. 

The worker’s emphasis in this case has 
been put upon providing the child with the 
life experiences she needed, rather than upon 
psychological enlightenment. She respected 
and gave full recognition to Doris’ striving 
for independence, and gave her some of the 
tools whereby this could be assured. At the 
same time, she gave her the opportunity to 
experience the emotional dependence and 
security she longed for. Through the 
worker’s relation with Mrs. J, she gave 
Mrs. J the added strength she needed to be 
sustaining to Doris. Through her interpre- 
tation, she gave Mrs. J the fuller under- 
standing she needed to face with Doris the 
problems Doris had in working out her 
social relationships. The worker, in her 
direct relation with Doris, asstimed the role 
of a responsible friend and counselor rather 
than a mother. She was steadfast, accept- 
ing, understanding, and accessible. She 
gave advice when it was asked for, but at 
no other time. Through the payment of 
wages, she not only gave Doris the ego 
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satisfactions implicit in making her own 
way, but gave her the means of having the 
clothing and recreational outlets a girl her 
age should have. 


Discussion by Dr. Little 


This interesting paper contains so many points 
worthy of comment and discussion that time 
would not permit them all to be covered. I wish, 
therefore, to limit my remarks to the subject of 
transference because I feel that so many of the 
difficulties met with in dealing with adolescents 
arise from a failure on the part of worker and 
child to recognize and understand the dynamics of 
their relationship. 

Most of the adolescents who come under the 
care of the social worker because they are having 
difficulty in their adjustments are markedly am- 
bivalent. That is, they are in conflict over con- 
tradictory feelings of love and hate. These con- 
tradictory or ambivalent feelings may as a rule be 
traced back to similar attitudes toward one or both 
parents. It is essential to good case work practice 
for the worker to realize that the child carries his 
ambivalence over into the treatment relationship 
and that he unconsciously projects or displaces on 
to her his feelings of love and hate. She needs to 
be able to accept the fact that she is both loved 
and hated by the child, not because of what she is, 
but because of what she represents to him on an 
unconscious mental level. 

Very often the negative or hate attitudes are 
hidden beneath a strong positive transfer and, as 
long as the child has an opportunity to live out his 
positive feelings, he will be more or less com- 
pletely unaware of any feelings of hate. However, 
it frequently happens, as it did in the case of 
Doris, that the worker’s first contacts with the 
child take place under circumstances that arouse 
resentment, fear, and hostility so that his first 
feelings toward her are those of hate. But regard- 
less of whether the transference to the worker is 
positive or negative, a constructive treatment rela- 
tionship can be developed and maintained only 
when there has been a free discussion from the 
beginning of the child’s feelings toward the worker 
and of her feelings toward him. 

Where the transference is a positive one it is 
important for the child to put his developing love 
into words and to discover that the worker is a 
person who is accepting of his affection and whose 
attitude toward him is not disturbed or altered by 
it. If this is not done and the child becomes aware 
that his feelings for the worker are getting out of 
hand, the very intensity of these feelings will force 
him to run away from the relationship. It is 
equally important for a child to be able to express 
his negative feelings toward the worker. When 
he finds that she maintains her attitude of accept- 
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ance and friendly understanding in the face of 
these expressions of hate, i.e., that she does not 
hate in return, he can then relate himself to her 
in a positive way and can reveal himself to her as 
he would otherwise be unable to do. Thus we see 
that the transference situation, when properly 
handled, is a powerful therapeutic tool but when 
unrecognized or improperly handled will disrupt 
the case. 

Let us now turn to Miss Foster’s paper and see 
what effect Doris’ ability or inability to verbalize 
her feelings toward certain persons had upon her 
relationship with them. 

The worker, during her first interview with the 
grandmother, was aware of the fact that Doris 
was overhearing the conversation. At this time 
she could have prepared the way for a later rela- 
tionship with the girl by indicating to Doris 
through her responses to the grandmother’s criti- 
cism that she had an understanding of adolescent 
problems and was accepting of her as a person 
who might be helped to a more satisfying 
adjustment. 

This was not done and, as was to be expected, 
Doris displayed a strong negative transference to 
the worker in their first contact. It seems clear 
that Doris identified the worker with the mother, 
the grandmother, and with other adults with whom 
she had previously had destructive experiences. 
Here was the time for the worker to have begun 
to help Doris to verbalize these feelings. 

A second chance to help Doris express her 
hatred, distrust, and fear of the worker came when 
she was seen in the grand-uncle’s home. As the 
subsequent history of the case shows, Doris con- 
tinued to carry these feelings for well over a 
year, during which time they continually prevented 
her from making the best use of her relationship 
with the worker. I am convinced that had she 
been able to put her feelings into words early in 
the game this would not have occurred. Instead, 
the negative feelings would have given way to 
positive ones and treatment would have progressed 
much faster. 

We also see illustrated in this case the fact that 
where feelings of love and dependency are not put 
into words, the relationship with the person 
toward whom these feelings are directed is seri- 
ously interfered with. During the first year under 
the care of the agency Doris had five jobs, each of 
which she left abruptly. Analysis of these situ- 
ations reveals that in each case she formed a 
a strong positive transference to her employer 
which was not expressed. The strenger her attach- 
ment to the employer became, the less able Doris 
was to take criticism or to tolerate any attitude 
that could be interpreted psychologically as 
rejection. 

In one instance Doris regressed noticeably when 
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a new baby was born to her employer. She also 
asked that her salary be reduced. This was an 
indirect way of expressing affection for her em- 
ployer. Later she stole money from the employer 
and left the job. This behavior, I believe, had a 
double motivation—money symbolized affection and 
security, and the taking of money was at one and 
the same time a forcible taking of affection and an 
expression of resentment that her unverbalized 
affection for the employer was not returned in 
full measure. 

In the last of these five jobs the nature of the 
transference to the employer is especially evident. 
When accepted and given affection she was happy, 
alert, and active; when criticized, she stole money 
and quit the job. She criticized the employer to 
the worker, saying that the employer did not pay 
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her enough money (i.e., affection). She then 
looked unhappy and said that she wanted so much 
to find her mother. In contrast to the foregoing, 
we find Doris developing a close and lasting rela- 
tionship with Mrs. J. This seems to have been 
directly related to the fact that Mrs. J was able 
to give her genuine warmth and affection and made 
it possible for Doris to express her feelings, both 
positive and negative, about her. 

In closing let me quote from Miss Foster's 
paper: “The worker, in her direct relation with 
Doris, assumed the rdle of a responsible friend 
rather than a mother.” Again, I suggest that 
Doris transferred to the worker many of her feel- 
ings that really belonged to the mother and grand- 
mother and that had these been talked out, the 
worker’s réle as a responsible friend would have 
been more clearly defined. 


The Relationship of Schools of Social Work and Family Agencies 
in Professional Education’ 


SSUMING that schools of social work 

and family agencies have joint respon- 
sibility for professional preparation of the 
personnel of family agencies, a small group 
of family case workers and professional 
school faculty has for several years been ex- 
amining the specific points in effecting such 
a working relationship. Its tentative report 
was discussed by groups of supervisors, by 
individuals, and by staffs of family agencies 
offering field work to students, in the hope 
that the final presentation would more 
nearly express the point of view of the 
family field as a whole. Participation in 
discussion over a wider area only served to 
indicate more clearly the uncertainty and 
confusion, even lack of fundamental agree- 
ment, on many points. The following pres- 
entation, therefore, represents merely the 
first steps in the clarification of the relation- 
ships between professional education and 
family social work and some procedures by 
which a continuous interchange between 


*Members of the Sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee on Professional Education of the Family 
Welfare Association of America, which made the 
study, were Esther Beckenstein, Bernice Bish, 
Mrs. Florence Booth, Lucia Clow, Jeanette Han- 
ford, Madeline Lay, and Beatrice Levey, Chairman. 
The preliminary report was discussed by groups of 
supervisors, individuals and staffs of family 
agencies, and the larger Committee on Professional 
Education of the F.W.A.A. The discussion was 
incorporated in this report written by Leah Feder. 


field and school may be achieved. The ma- 
terial will serve, it is hoped, as a basis for 
discussion among all those who are con- 
cerned directly either with professional edu- 
cation or with the practice of family case 
work. 

Definite limitations were imposed upon 
the group because the time available for 
comprehensive research was inadequate and 
insistent demands for formulated questions 
for discussion came from many sources. 
Furthermore, another sub-committee of the 
Committee on Professional Education has 
concerned itself with the content of family 
case work and the functions of family agen- 
cies as they are revealed in available litera- 
ture. From such an approach will come 
suggestions for professional preparation re- 
lating to the knowledge and skills a family 
agency worker needs. Equally helpful will 
be the contribution from another sub-com- 
mittee which is examining the integration 
of school experience and actual performance 
in a family agency, during the first year ina 
position.? The present report, therefore, 
focuses upon the points of intersecting re- 
sponsibilities between schools and field in 
professional education, and methods by 
which integration and joint planning can be 


*Cf. Lucia B. Clow: “Development of Staff 
Following School Training,” Tue Famity, No 
vember, 1938, page 211. 
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carried forward. It should be emphasized 
that this material is offered tentatively for 
discussion between family agencies and 
schools of social work. 


Selection and Guidance of Students 


The interest of the family agency in the 
development of professional case workers 
begins at the same point as that of the 
school—the selection of students to be ac- 
cepted for preparation. Although the actual 
selection of a particular student is the re- 
sponsibility of the school, the field influences 
the selection indirectly as its experience de- 
fines the personality equipment and qualities 
that best lend themselves to the practice of 
family case work. The accepted student has 
met certain qualifications as shown by his 
written application for entrance, his refer- 
ences, correspondence, and whenever pos- 
sible, personal interview either at the school 
or by a representative of the school in the 
community in which the student lives. In 
addition, the student should understand that 
his continuance for the full course depends 
on the development he shows throughout 
and he should expect an evaluation of prog- 
ress at definite intervals. In this way he 
shares from the beginning the responsibility 
for his own growth. He participates in 
the choice of his field or the re-direction of 
his efforts to a field other than social work. 
Premature judgments in guiding students 
may be guarded against by recognition of 
the difference in the amount of time each 
student may need in order to arrive at a 
given point in the mastery of material. 

Appointment of a member of the faculty 
to serve as personnel advisor, counselor, or 
consultant for a given number of students 
serves to bridge the gap between the school 
and agency as well as to help integrate class- 
room and field work experience. Such an 
advisor would aid the faculty field work 
director in the sifting and re-direction proc- 
esses, give or arrange for individual help to 
students when this is needed, and later 
would be helpful in advising on the place- 
ment of the student. This advisor would 
follow the student’s progress in both his 
classroom and field work experience, and 
would take any necessary leadership in help- 
ing him integrate his various experiences ; 
there would be discussion and evaluation 
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from time to time as a basis for any re- 
adaptation or revision of the program for 
a particular student, in terms of his apti- 
tudes and growth. The student would 
participate in this in so far as possible and 
feel some responsibility for his own growth 
and development. The difference between 
the contacts with counselor or consultant as 
compared with the supervisor-supervisee re- 
lationship centers about the wider knowledge 
of the student’s performance both in school 
and in field which the consultant has. 

Many questions suggest themselves in re- 
lation to the expense, the amount of time, 
and the kind of skills involved in such indi- 
vidual help to students by faculty advisors. 
The recognition of the desirability of indi-, 
vidualized service to students implies great 
flexibility within the school and field work 
experience. It means teaching many of the 
subjects in very small groups, such as semi- 
nars, since the creative experience of group 
thinking plays an important part in the 
growth process. The cost of such a plan 
would be offset by the stimulation to the 
growth of the student, who can travel pretty 
far during two years if everything is ar- 
ranged so that the school period is made as 
constructive an experience as possible and 
adapted so far as possible to the individual 
needs. 

The final responsibility of the school in 
its selective function is in giving reports on 
students to agencies considering employing 
them. These reports should be the result 
of joint evaluation of both classroom and 
field work experience, in the light of the 
needs of the specific position for which the 
individual is being considered. This, of 
course, implies that the employing agency 
will have outlined the requirements of the 
position it is seeking to fill. Too much em- 
phasis by the school on specific details of 
the student’s developmental processes, how- 
ever, may be misleading rather than helpful, 
and may prejudice a prospective employer 
on the basis of difficulties the student en- 
countered in his professional preparation 
rather than point to his present capacity to 
carry a responsible position. Theoretically, 
schools have assumed full responsibility for 
letters of reference, although practice indi- 
cates that many agencies send inquiries to 
specific field work supervisors because in- 
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formation from the school is too general. 
Practice varies widely ; the Sub-committee’s 
discussion indicates not only great interest 
but numerous differences of opinion as to 
the most satisfactory plan for exchange of 
information. 

Evaluation of a student, who is preparing 
for family social work, includes his personal 
qualifications. Many of these, of course, are 
latent in the beginning student and devel- 
oped throughout his preparation. To be 
taken into account are his physical fitness 
for the demands of the work; his intellectual 
capacity as it serves to give him an aware- 
ness of the body of knowledge of social work 
as a whole and a facility in securing infor- 
mation pertinent to a specific task; and his 
adjustment to the demands of case work 
practice. The last implies an intellectual in- 
terest in and an intuitive feeling for people 
combined with an acceptance of individual 
differences. His case work relationships 
should show freedom from an _ unusual 
amount of personal need or at least marked 
evidence of progress in working this out. 
Possession of some capacity both to give 
help and counsel to other people and to 
take counsel for himself in the professional 
area through supervision is basic. All this 
assumes a primary interest in the practice 
of case work and evidence of potential 
growth in the direction of professional ade- 
quacy as shown in increasing skill in case 
work. By the end of his school period the 
student should have made some start toward 
acceptance of professional responsibility for 
the development of the case work field as a 
whole. In his relation to authority one 
might expect capacity to accept and follow 
agency policies, at the same time partici- 
pating in helpful ways in their changes. He 
would not need—the opposite extreme— 
rules and regulations to support him at 
every turn. The qualifications just described 
require particularly careful examination, re- 
vision, and possible additions in the light 
of the joint contributions from the discussion 
of family agencies and those associated with 
professional education. 


Field Work 


Field work experience has been accepted 
as an essential in preparation for practice 
in social case work. As professional schools 


grow, the field is asked to make an ever- 
increasing contribution to students’ develop- 
ment—measured not only in terms of more 
field work placements but also in the con- 
tinuous scrutiny of. educational content of 
field work practice. . In addition to the joint 
efforts of schools and agencies to build up 
qualitative standards, their endeavors are 
also directed toward the careful integration“ 
of field work and class work. In this area 
family agencies have always been willing to 
accept their responsibility for leadership. 
They cannot ignore the fact, however, that 
supervision of students doing field work in 
an agency is time-consuming and expensive 
because it demands individualized teaching, 
Experienced field supervisors estimate that 
to supervise one student for five full days of 
field work requires of the agency supervisor 
a minimum of eight hours a week—three 
hours for individual conference, one hour of 
group conference, and four hours of prepa- 
ration, which includes reading records, 
planning, conferences with the school, re- 
ports, and evaluation of students. A shorter 
weekly period of field work would require 
less time but not in direct ratio. Since, 
however, field work experience is such a 
basic part of the social worker’s professional 
preparation, and since the actual quality of 
the field work experience is such a vital 
factor in the student’s growth or lack of 
growth in a given period, this is felt to be 
one place in which expense is legitimate and 
cannot be reduced without serious loss. 
Consideration of the cost of field work 
involves the matter of how field work super- 
vision is organized. Practice varies; agen- 
cies may give without reimbursement the 
time of their case workers for field work 
supervision and schools may give the time 
of certain staff members to direct placement, 
and work through with the agencies general 
policies and the development of particular 
students ; or, with the same general plan, the 
school may contribute financially to the 
agency in partial payment for field work 
supervision; or a school may place one of 
its own staff members in the agency, paying 
his salary, on the grounds that this insures 
a consistently high quality of field work 
supervision, although it may, unless care- 
fully guarded, tend to isolate field work 
from the regular work of the agency. 
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Students learn from observation of and 
identification with professional people at 
work, and they may find this impossible 
in a unit where they have few channels for 
association with staff members. The ques- 
tion as to which method or combination of 
methods will provide the most satisfactory 
supervision of field work in public and pri- 
vate family agencies demands careful, objec- 
tive evaluation. Up to this point conviction 
based upon personal experience with one 
form of procedure has too frequently been 
the criterion of acceptance, or else commu- 
nity pressures or the organization of the 
school have necessitated the adoption of a 
certain plan. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of each arrangement have never 
been carefully examined. 

The number of students to be placed in 
a given agency needs careful consideration. 
Only a certain amount of work in an agency 
can be carried by students without impair- 
ment of the agency’s service to clients and 
its reputation in the community. Moreover, 
the transfer of cases from student to student 
is frequently bewildering and damaging to 
clients. If one case has been the successive 
responsibility of two students, difficulty may 
be avoided by transferring it to an ex- 
perienced worker rather than to a third 
student. 

The selection of the student’s initial field 
experience should be determined by his in- 
terest, his stage of development, and the field 
work opportunities available. The procedure 
of having all students go to private family 
agencies for their first field work assignment 
is open to question. Many private family 
agencies do not have a large number of case 
situations adapted to the educational needs 
of the beginning student in terms of concrete 
services that may be rendered clients. Field 
work experience should offer the beginning 
student an introduction to the use of various 
resources available in the community and 
give him the satisfaction of seeing a specific 
need and ways of meeting it. At the present 
time experience in a public agency, in cer- 
tain clinics and hospitals, in children’s agen- 
cies, and in some group work agencies where 
one may gain a picture of the person in 
relation to other people would seem to be 
as appropriate for the initial field work ex- 
perience for some students as in the private 
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family agency. If case work agencies offer- 
ing field work examined together their 
services, special emphases, and limitations 
in an effort to discover what would be valu- 
able for the initial field work assignment, 
a more even distribution of beginning stu- 
dents among all the fields would be achieved 
and an awareness of the value of certain 
kinds of experience as common to all case 
work practice, no matter what its setting, 
arrived at. The practice of increasing the 
material available for students by taking on 
cases not within the ordinary function of 
the agency is questionable, since it tends to 
give the student an unrealistic picture of the 
work covered; it may even increase his un- 
certainty since it emphasizes his differences 
from the regular staff members by setting 
up a special kind of situation for him to 
handle. 

The scarcity of suitable case material for 
students, the inability to foresee all the rami- 
fications which an apparently acceptable 
case may develop, and the inability of cer- 
tain students to carry full responsibility for 
cases led the sub-committee to suggest the 
exploration of possibilities of giving partial 
responsibility for certain cases at first. 
Under such an arrangement students would 
function as assistants to experienced work- 
ers. This would not mean assignment of 
unrelated errands but an attempt to provide 
an experience constructive for that student 
at a particular time. The student might be 
given work with one member of a family, 
with definite responsibility for this one 
member, while an experienced worker car- 
ried the major responsibility for the family. 
No time limit for the student to function 
in this way would be prescribed but the 
length of the period would depend upon 
the individual student with emphasis upon 
allowing him to progress as quickly as he 
was able. The plan might be considered as 
a way of initiating the student into field 
work experience, the constructive value de- 
pending in each instance upon the skill with 
which the supervisor added to the student’s 
responsibility as he was able to take more. 
The procedure might be considered analo- 
gous to the temperature-taking and other 
simple tasks of nurses, and also to the less 
minor responsibilities given the medical 
student, and later the interne. 
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Responses from family agency supervi- 
sors in the field, however, indicated doubts 
as to the feasibility of this suggestion. 
Shared responsibility with a regular staff 
member might, they feared, be more difficult 
for the student than if he were alone in 
the situation since he would be comparing 
his achievement unfavorably with that of a 
more experienced person working in the 
same limited family group. If the other 
person working with the family were the 
student’s supervisor, his lack of competence 
would be exaggerated since the supervisor 
herself would have decided to retain major 
responsibility for the situation. The scheme, 
it was felt, might also deteriorate into 
errand running instead of presenting sound 
learning opportunities. Isolated instances 
where a student might be assigned to handle 
one particular problem within a family could 
be found, but it would be difficult to define 
specifically what the service might be and 
to keep the student to it. The smooth work- 
ing out of a case where two experienced 
workers are trying to help different members 
of the family is not easy and the introduc- 
tion of a student as one of the team was felt 
to increase the hazards. 

Field work experience in any one setting 
should be long enough to give the student 
a sense of continuity, defined more specifi- 
cally as a picture of the agency’s work and 
an opportunity to have contacts with some 
cases long enough to see progress. If field 
work were taken concomitantly with class- 
room work, an initial field work experience 
might be for two or three days a week over 
a nine months’ period in one agency, and 
if possible under only one supervisor. A 
block of field work for the period of a 
quarter or a semester, with no classroom 
work during the period, has been considered 
expedient by some schools. The block plan 
has also been used with students who have 
completed their two years’ academic work, 
and this has the advantage of finding the 
student more ready to take on a case load 
approximating in number and type of cases 
that of a beginning staff worker. 

Some supervisors feel that the new 
worker has less fear when field work and 
theory begin at the same time, while others 
believe a preparatory period of orientation 
to theory serves to give greater security in 
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field work. It also gives the school an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the stu- 
dent’s interests and abilities. The advan- 
tages of either plan might be increased if 
they were accompanied by a conscious effort 
to correlate field and classroom teaching. A 
complete separation of field work and theory 
in point of time or—on the other hand— 
short, uncorrelated, concurrent periods of 
field and classroom work are both inadvis- 
able, the former because the possibility of 
a practical application of theory is lessened 
and the latter because the sense of accom- 
plishment in either the field or the classroom 
is more difficult. 


Integration of Classroom and Field Work 
Content 


To emphasize the integration of classroom 
and field work content and the individualized 
basis of field work experience, the following 
essentials are mentioned even though they 
cannot be discussed at length: 


(1) Professional schools and agencies should 
plan jointly the selection of field work centers 
adapted to the stage of growth of the individual 
student. Evaluation of the quality of work and 
of standards of supervision in a training agency 
should take place periodically—as well as when 
students are first assigned to the agency. 

(2) Agreement between school and _ training 
agency that the field work supervisor must have 
teaching as well as case work ability; for she 
repeats, re-emphasizes, and re-interprets theoreti- 
cal material in the light of the actual case work 
practice which the student or worker is experi- 
encing. This continuous dynamic process varies 
with each individual student and with the skill of 
the supervisor and is also dependent upon the 
channels for communication between the school 
and the agency. 

The field work supervisor should have had 
recent experience in case work and should have 
integrated in her own practice the best current 
social case work philosophy and practice. She 
should be able to bring this case work experience 
to bear in supervisory skills and yet have a clear 
conception of the difference between case work 
and supervision. In other words, the field work 
supervisor carries over from case work practice 
the ability to understand the student as a person 
through his functioning in the case work situation. 
As she helps him grow in his job, he will indi- 
rectly benefit as a person for he is learning to 
handle his own needs so that they will not block 
case work or administrative accomplishment. 
supervisor consciously limits het efforts to help 
in his performance in relation to the case wor 
job rather than offering direct assistance to him im 
his personal adjustment per se as she would if she 
were functioning as a case worker with a client. 

The field work supervisor should bring to her 
task a growing interest and participation in 
cation for social work, what this involves, 
ways in which the whole learning experience cam 
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be made real and constructive for students and 
workers. ‘ 

(3) One or more members of the professional 
school staff should be assigned as school super- 
visor of field work (but not charged with the 
supervision of students in the agencies). <A 
school supervisor plans with the agency the con- 
tent, kinds, and varying degrees of responsibility 
throughout all the students’ field work placements, 
with care to maintain a unity in the process that 
will lead to growing competence in performance. 
Throughout each period of placement the school 
supervisor works closely and continuously with 
agency supervisors and individual students to 
evaluate content and progress from both points of 
view. In this process the school supervisor shares 
iu the consideration of whether the content of field 
experience is educational and meets the need of the 
particular student, whereas the agency supervisor 
assumes responsibility for deciding upon content 
in relation to the total case load of the agency, to 
the staff, and to community relationships. 

(4) The student’s field experience should be 
graded as carefully as is classroom work. Pro- 
ficiency rather than a certain number of hours 
spent in field work should be the basis for evalu- 
ation, although this is complicated by the recog- 
nition that individual students start at different 
stages of experience and will progress at different 
rates in attaining an agreed-upon standard of field 
work performance. As in the classroom, addi- 
tional field work or repetition of an assignment 
may be necessary to enable a student to reach the 
accepted standard. 


Criteria for Evaluating Students at End of 
Training Period 

In the final grading of a student’s field 

work, school and agency should have in 

mind that the total school experience should 

give the student who is to work in a family 


agency : 


(1) Awareness of the body of knowledge and 
content of social work as a whole and facility in 
getting the information pertinent to his job. This 
seems more important than a high degree of 
knowledge in a very limited field with its fre- 
quent accompaniment of disregard for the whole. 

(2) An accurate picture of the organization and 
function of at least one competent social agency 
and some feeling of himself in relation to an 
agency, so that he will have preparation for his 
later rdle as a worker. 

(3) Experience with case loads presenting a 
variety of problems and carried with a maximum 
amount of responsibility on the student’s part. A 
student upon completion of his professional 
preparation should be ready to meet the pressure 
of a light normal case load and should have ex- 
perienced enough diversity of case work problems 
not to be overwhelmed by new situations. His 
preparation will have included selection of cases 
for treatment and planning for a case load as a 
whole. 

(4) Experience in planning the use of time and 
Practice in the general methods of organizing 
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work, recording and carrying out office procedures 
so that after a brief induction period he can adapt 
himself to the specific practices of the agency. 

(5) Experience in the use of community re- 
sources and relief investigation and practice, so 
that as a beginning worker he will have initiative 
and resourcefulness in this kind of planning and 
activity. 

(6) Some skill in interviewing, including in- 
take, and some security in case work relation- 
ships. He should be able to make a beginning in 
diagnostic thinking and to have understanding of 
accepted treatment processes. In actual treatment 
he should be able to handle simple situations, have 
an appreciation of how a specialized therapist may 
be used, yet not necessarily possess the ability to 
handle such problems himself. His work should 
indicate his acceptance and awareness of himself 
in the treatment relationship. He should be able 
to record with a fair degree of accuracy the give 
and take between client and worker. 


Conclusion 


At every step of its discussion the sub- 
committee was impressed with the need of 
definite planning so that schools and agen- 
cies may share in the process of training 
professional personnel. Correlation of class- 
room theory and field work practice must 
begin with agreement on concepts to be in- 
culcated and on procedures that offer chan- 
nels for continuous exchange of thinking 
and joint planning as between schools and 
agencies. School and agency should feel 
free to assume—as well as willing to accept 
the other’s—leadership, thus each strength- 
ening the other. The agency, because of its 
necessary emphasis on case work practice, 
should be in a position to give the school 
some help in the actual content of classroom 
courses and to suggest needed changes 
through its observation of students and 
graduates. The school, on the other hand, 
should give the agency help and stimulation 
in making its practice more effective. These 
points are particularly important in view of 
the changes going on in case work practice 
today. Just as the field work supervisor 
should be qualified to teach as well as to 
practice case work, so the teacher of case 
work courses in the school should, from time 
to time, have first hand experience in case 
work practice. If either schoo! or agency 
lags behind the other, the student’s achieve- 
ment of professional proficiency is hampered 
if not completely frustrated. 
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EW agency workers ever pass through 

the pre-Christmas season without head- 
aches. The stress is occasioned not by the 
additional work involved but by the sense of 
frustration over misuse of community energy 
in Christmas giving and by the recognition 
of the effect on the client of this unimagina- 
tive giving which is completely divorced 
from the relationship between himself and 
the worker. Frequently the headache is in- 
tensified by the feeling that the results of 
weary hours of interpretation to both client 
and community, over the rest of the year, 
have been blotted out by the orgy of mis- 
directed giving at Christmas. 

Every agency’s files are full of the evi- 
dences of family deterioration and the block- 
ing of treatment plannirig when the com- 
munity moves in on a case in the holiday 
season. We cite just one: 


A family in which the man was convalescent 
from tuberculosis after a year in a sanatorium was 
receiving an allowance from Social Security Com- 
mission. The County Welfare Association worker 
had helped the woman with budgeting so that she 
was able to manage on the meager sum provided. 
The husband had been helped to rationalize the 
acceptance of relief on the basis of a government 
investment toward public health. Material for a 
handicraft project had been supplied so he would 
have some money for incidentals and for Christ- 
mas presents and could feel that he was really 
head of the household and could provide for his 
family in a measure. A neighbor, knowing some- 
thing of the family situation but unaware of all of 
the delicate relationships within the group, wrote 
a letter to a local paper asking for a Christmas 
basket for them. She painted in lurid colors a 
verbal picture of their sufferings which brought a 
quick and generous response from the public. The 
husband was badly upset; he felt that his inade- 
quacy as a husband and father had been held up 
to public shame. He blamed his wife for the 
whole thing since she had talked to the neighbor 
about their situation, and serious marital difficulty 
ensued. Christmas was a period of strain and un- 
happiness to the whole family with particular 
trauma to the man and children. Months of effort 
on the part of the worker could not help the family 
back to the point where they had been before the 
episode. 


Our own staff, that of a family service 
agency with a county-wide program, was 
particularly aware of this danger. At one 
time we were the only family agency in the 
community. We gave every type of relief, 
interspersed with whatever service we had 
time for. With the arrival of public relief 





Christmas Giving and Case Work Planning 
Martha Tyler 


we were freed to devote all our energy to a 
service program. The community’s idea of 
our function did not change overnight, how- 
ever, and in the intervening years we have 
spent much time and energy in interpreting 
our changed program. Nevertheless, when 
Christmas arrived, filling people with a de- 
sire “to share with others less fortunate 
than themselves,” we were deluged with 
material gifts that had slight relation to a 
program of family service. Public schools 
sent truck loads of canned foods; private 
schools sent turkeys and other perishables; 
families sent toys, clothing, and baskets of 
food. Though we accepted this, because we 
feared to alienate the public who were po- 
tential supporters of our yearly drive for 
funds, it was done against our convictions 
and with many misgivings as to its effect on 
both giver and recipient. For all this must 
be distributed among our clients. A family 
in which the alcoholic father had been en- 
couraged to accept responsibility all year 
would be showered with gifts at Christmas; 
another family which had been receiving 
help in the use of a cash allowance would be 
given commodities; still another which had 
asked help with the behavior problems of a 
child would be given food and toys. 


DURING the fall of 1938 we decided to 
change our traditional Christmas practice 
and make Christmas giving serve as an 
extra instrument in the treatment planning. 
We would attempt to use this as another 
opportunity to acquaint the community with 
the services the agency had to offer. Per- 
haps it might mean an opportunity to im- 
press the giving group with the frail nature 
of that intangible tool, “ relationship,” with 
which we worked, and with the delicate bal- 
ance which must be maintained in protecting 
it. At any rate we would refuse gifts which 
were inconsistent with our function regard- 
less of community reaction. This year 
seemed to be a favorable one to try out such 
a plan, with evidences of increased under- 
standing and acceptance of our service pro- 
gram by the community of St. Louis County, 
growing out of years of continuous effort at 
interpretation. 
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We began to make plans in October. One 
member of the staff who, as intake worker, 
was usually available to the public, was 
given responsibility for co-ordinating staff 
effort and for acting as contact person with 
the public. Each worker scrutinized his 
case load and decided what gifts lent them- 
selves to the treatment plan, or whether 
gifts were desirable at all. The family 
which had been given a cash allowance and 
had been encouraged to budget for Christ- 
mas was not given gifts; a cash gift was 
planned for the alcoholic father so that he 
could provide Christmas for his family him- 
self and behave like the responsible parent 
he wished to be; a gift consistent with the 
treatment plan was selected for the dis- 
turbed child. Data concerning the family 
situation and the gift desired were given the 
intake worker in charge. The Social Secur- 
ity Commission was consulted and agreed to 
take any gifts offered us which were not 
consistent with our plan, but which might 
be fitted in with their function of public 
assistance. 

As Christmas approached offers of gifts 
began to come in. We discussed the nature 
of our work with each community person, 
differentiating as clearly as we could be- 
tween our function and that of the Social 
Security Commission. We explained that 
because of the nature and magnitude of the 
job of Social Security and their different 
clientele, they could use a more general 
approach. As a relief agency in charge of 
public assistance their staff could accept 
baskets of food and other commodities and 
distribute them without greatly disturbing 
individual situations. We worked with 
families or individuals who were emotion- 
ally disturbed or who had come to us for 
help with a specific plan, and with families 
where the relationships of parents and chil- 
dren were enough awry that the parental 
role of “giver” at Christmas time was 
especially important to preserve. We must 
consider each situation individually at 
Christmas as much as during the balance of 
the year if the families were to gain any- 
thing from their relationship with us. We 
would be most grateful for help in securing 
the cash and individual gifts we needed. 
Moreover, the Social Security Commission 
needed help with their Christmas program, 
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too. The giver should feel free to make his 
own choice—a gift to either agency would 
be used effectively. 

When the community giver seemed in- 
terested in our plans, we told him of some of 
the gifts requested and in some instances 
arranged an interview between him and a 
worker on a specific case. To our relief we 
met with no hostility from the community. 
As a whole people accepted with a good deal 
of understanding our reasons for refusing 
the usual contributions. They frequently 
expressed approval of our efforts to prevent 
duplication of service by the two family 
agencies. Contributions were generous and 
were sufficient to meet all our plans. 

Interpretation was not ended at Christ-_ 
mas. We wrote each donor a brief story of 
the family situation, the plan of treatment, 
and the way in which his gift fitted into that 
plan. We quote from one of these letters: 

“We wish to express our appreciation for your 
gift to our Christmas fund. It was divided among 
seven families and meant a great deal to all of 
them. We attempt to relate our Christmas pro- 
gram to our work of the rest of the year and used 
your gifts in that way. 

“The clothing, microscope, and twelve dollars 
in cash were given to a family of ten members. 
The father is a very inadequate person for so 
much responsibility. He sometimes runs away 
from his responsibilities by drinking heavily. Our 
efforts have been to build up confidence in himself. 
For a number of months he has worked steadily 
on WPA and has spent all of his wages on his 
family. It meant a great deal to him to be able to 
buy presents and Christmas dinner for his family 
himself even if the money was given by someone 
else. During the years that the father has been 
remiss in his duty to his family the oldest boy, 
now fifteen, has developed an undue amount of re- 
sponsibility towards his mother and younger 
brothers and sisters, crowding out the normal in- 
terests of a boy of that age. We are attempting to 
give him a chance at a more normal existence. He 
has joined the “Y” and is showing interest in 
activities there. He is interested in science and 
nature study and has wanted a microscope for a 
long time. He is delighted with the one you gave. 
He has never had adequate clothing so the things 
em sent are a great source of satisfaction to 

a 

That the gifts were a constructive part of 
our plan was expressed in a letter which 
one mother asked to write to a club which 
had contributed ten dollars in cash to her. 
The family consists of a mother and four 
children. The father died last year, leaving 
only a small amount of insurance. The 
mother has applied for an Aid to Dependent 
Children grant. We are helping the two 
older children with vocational guidance and 
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are helping to preserve the fine family soli- 
darity that now exists. The mother wrote: 


“TI want to thank you all for the lovely Christ- 
mas that you made possible for us. We had a 
very nice Christmas. After I bought the things 
for our Christmas dinner I divided the balance in 
five parts which was $1.40 for each and told them 
that they could spend the money on presents for 
each other. The children were so happy that they 
could buy each other and me presents, they 
had the hardest time to make up their minds. I 
believe every two hours they thought of some- 
thing different to get. They had the time of their 
life selecting presents. I got each of them a 
present. I really believe that they were more 
thrilled that they were able to give each other 
presents than if I would have bought each a 
larger present. No one knew what the others got 
them so they were surprised, too. The boys had 
been helping the neighbors with little tasks. They 
made $1.25 together. They bought a wreath for 
their daddy’s grave. The children and I want to 
thank you for giving us such a Merry and Happy 
Christmas. I hope that you all had as happy a 
Christmas as the children and I had.” 


A Referral Service for 
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We feel that this letter expresses briefly 
and simply the meaning Christmas should 
have in family life, and that our own part in 
it added rather than detracted from this 
meaning. The gift was a constructive force 
in the life of each member of the family 
group. The givers, too, found a satisfac- 
tion deeper and more continuing than the 


-emotional lift which might come from seeing 


a family’s temporary or faked gratitude for 
a gift which might accidentally have fitted 
or might have had no relation to their plan 
ahead. We think that our Christmas pro- 
gram added to the community’s understand- 
ing of our year-round service program. It 
also added its share in bringing the giving 
group and the receiving group a bit closer 
in understanding—a step toward one of the 
goals of the family society. 


Unmarried Mothers 


Katherine Dudley 


EW people have as great need for case 
work service as the pregnant, unmar- 
ried girl. Many other persons—the man 
without a job, the rejected child, the family 
of an alcoholic parent—are also in distress, 
but they can ordinarily articulate their needs 
and inquire concerning services available to 
them. However, in the case of a single girl 
expecting a baby, a sense of guilt and a 
desire not to lose her family’s esteem often 
prevent her from revealing her condition 
even to close relatives. She may be too 
upset emotionally to inquire regarding re- 
sources available to her and may think an 
abortion the only possibility. The social em- 
barrassment that “ illegitimate pregnancy ” 
causes, and the attendant mental havoc, 
seem to justify a special effort to make in- 
formation regarding community resources 
readily accessible to these girls. 

In Detroit, a city of over one and one- 
half million, maternity homes and case work 
agencies have been available for such service 
for years but the very number of these 
facilities has constituted a blocking. Social 
workers, agency board members, and certain 
physicians on the staffs of maternity hos- 
pitals have known where a girl could get 
assistance in planning for her baby. Many 
other capable physicians and many intelli- 


gent citizens either have not known of such 
community facilities or have had a false con- 
ception of their services. In Wayne County, 
including Detroit, births out of wedlock con- 
stituted over three per cent of total births in 
1938. The need for a clearance agency for 
assistance to these mothers has been great. 

In February, 1936, a service called “ The 
Referral Center” was set up to meet this 
need for the city of Detroit and the outlying 
districts in Wayne County. Started as an 
experiment, the Referral Center has become 
an integral part of the community’s social 
work program. It is financially supported 
by the Community Fund and by special pri- 
vate gifts, and is under the direction of the 
general secretary of the Detroit Children’s 
Aid Society and a committee composed of 
representatives of six local Council of Social 
Agencies members. 

The primary object is to give counsel and 
referral service to any unmarried parent who 
wishes to make application. During the 
first three years of the Center’s existence, 
1,162 applications have been received. When 
the applicant has come in person to the 
Center it has in most instances been the 
mother ; infrequently it has been the alleged 
father who called. Keeping in mind the 
community resources and the wishes of the 
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applicant, the interviewer tries to determine 
as the interview progresses, which agency or 
maternity hospital* the individual can best 
be referred to for the service needed. Some 
maternity homes have restrictions as to race 
and religion; others are not prepared to ac- 
cept certain health problems ; each differs in 
regard to the period of postnatal residence 
required; clients have certain prejudices 
and preferences. When the interview has 
indicated which agency or hospital is likely 
to be able to assist in the situation at hand, 
the Referral Center calls the intake super- 
visor at that place. The circumstances are 
outlined to the supervisor, who can then de- 
cide whether that agency or hospital can 
accept the application. If there is no va- 
cancy at the time the girl needs to enter the 
maternity home some other resource is tried. 
The outcome of the telephoning process is 
a definite appointment for the applicant with 
a specific person at the accepting agency. A 
written copy of the Referral Center’s infor- 
mation is forwarded to the accepting agency 
immediately. If the appointment given is 
for the same day, the information is given 
in detail by telephone. 

Lest the Referral Center seem a compli- 
cating mechanism, it should be stated that 
only a minority of the unmarried mothers 
given assistance by the community agencies 
are interviewed at the Center. If a girl 
knows without calling at the Center where 
she can apply for the service needed, she 
makes direct application and does not use 
the Center. The agency or hospital assist- 
ing her sends the Referral Center a regis- 
tration card stating that it is interested in 
the girl. Then if a physician should call the 
Center asking service on this same case, he 
can be referred to the agency or hospital that 
has registered. If a case worker with a 
relief-giving agency wishes to refer a client 
to a maternity hospital for care, she makes 
a direct referral to the hospital. She may 
telephone the Center for information regard- 
ing community facilities for the type of plan 
desired but she does not use the referral 
service. In certain cases the Referral Center 
takes an application by telephone, as, for 
example, from a physician calling at the re- 


*“ Maternity hospital” as used in this paper 
refers to a maternity hospital with a social service 
department. 
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quest of his patient, and in these cases the 
initial contact with the client is made not by 
the Referral Center but by the accepting 
agency. In short, referral service is given 
when it meets a human need and is omitted 
when it does not. It has been found to be 
helpful to persons who do not know where 
to go for the service desired or who may 
be so bewildered that, until they have talked 
out the problem, they do not know what help 
they need. 


IF the Referral Center is to be effective, its 
existence and services must be well known 
in the community and, to accomplish this, a 
conscious program of interpretation has 
been necessary. The advantage of publiciz- 
ing one clearance service rather than a siz- 
able number of agencies and hospitals has 
been realized. 

The first step was to explain the service 
to the heads of all public and private social 
agencies, since their understanding and sup- 
port have been of primary importance. 
Many other persons have also been given 
information, either by letter or personal in- 
terview, or by indirect means such as 
newspaper and magazine articles and inter- 
pretative talks to groups. These contacts 
have been with school teachers, counselors, 
ministers, hospital superintendents, doctors, 
lawyers and judges, Board of Health nurses 
and visiting nurses, writers of personal col- 
umns in newspapers, Y.W.C.A. leaders, and 
various social and professional groups. Doc- 
tors were informed of the service by letter 
and by notices in the official bulletin of the 
Wayne County Medical Society, in addition 
to a few personal interviews, but at the end 
of the first year it was found that not a 
single applicant had been sent to the Center 
by a private physician. Girls who had been 
examined by physicians either were not find- 
ing out about the Referral Center at all, or 
else not until they had gone to some 
other person, such as a policewoman, for 
assistance. 

Since the object of the Center was to save 
girls from having to shop around for help, 
an intensive program of personal interviews 
with physicians was undertaken and has 
been continued ever since. It was found 
that not only had many physicians never 
heard of the Referral Center, but that 
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equally as many either had no idea about 
the various resources available to unmar- 
ried mothers in the community or had 
misinformation. 

These interviews presented an opportunity 
for interpretation to physicians of many 
phases of the community’s social work pro- 
gram, and for clearing up some of the mis- 
understandings between doctor and social 
worker. A number of physicians were 
found to be opposed to any service that had 
anything to do with social workers because 
they believed social workers preyed upon 
the private practice of physicians and carried 
their patients off to clinics or to the staff 
doctors of maternity hospitals. Others 
thought they would be doing their patients 
an injustice by recommending the use of the 
Referral Center because a socia! worker 
“ would always insist that the mother keep 
her baby and thus wreck the lives of both 
mother and child.” Another frequent state- 
ment heard was that there was “too much 
publicity and red tape connected with social 
work.” 

As a result of these attitudes toward so- 
cial work many medical practitioners had 
been doing the social planning themselves, 
even to the extent of doing child-placement 
work. Adoption plans were made with little 
heed to the capacities and future welfare of 
the individuals concerned. On one occasion 
a girl who had privately and hastily released 
her child in adoption later called at the 
Referral Center in a bad mental state, want- 
ing to know if she could get her baby back 
or if she could at least have a picture of 
the child. No doubt some private place- 
ments will continue until they are made 
illegal, but in the meantime much can be 
accomplished if headway can be made toward 
better co-operation between physician and 
social worker. When a physician sends a 
girl to the Referral Center, care is taken to 
make no referral until the physician has been 
consulted and approves the disposition. The 
agency accepting the referral carries on the 
program of interpretation and co-operation. 
At times agencies have found physicians’ ob- 


jections to some of their procedures to be 
justified and have modified them. 

Since this intensive program of interpre- 
tation to physicians was started, there has 
been a decided increase in willingness on 
the part of that group to co-operate. Dur- 
ing the second year, twenty applicants were 
sent to the Referral Center by physicians 
and during the third year, forty-four. In 
several instances physicians used the Re- 
ferral Center on more than one occasion, 
because they were pleased wtih the case 
work of the accepting agency. One physi- 
cian, who thought his patient forever 
estranged from her family because she had 
had a child born out of wedlock, was amazed 
when family harmony was restored. An- 
other physician was willing to refer to the 
Center a girl who wanted an adoption plan 
for her expected baby, after he learned that 
the accepting agency had no fixed rule that 
the girl must continue to see her baby. An- 
other doctor, who formerly engineered adop- 
tions in as many cases as came his way, has 
now referred three girls for assistance in 
planning for their babies. In one case an 
adoption plan under an agency’s supervision 
resulted, in another the girl changed her 
mind and kept her baby, and in another the 
child is receiving medical treatment and 
boarding care before a plan can be decided 
on. This doctor was won over to a case 
work point of view by the variation in the 
way these three cases devoloped, all of 
which he thought were of one pattern. The 
desire of the agencies to carry out whenever 
possible the plans of the physician and the 
mother for the child involved has done much 
to bring about the co-operation of the 
medical profession. 

All in all, the referral and interpretative 
functions of the Referral Center appear to 
have met certain human needs in Wayne 
County. Each month an increasing number 
of persons find its counseling service a 
stepping stone to referral for case work 
and persistently its interpretation program 
pushes further into the neglected area of im- 
proving the relationship between social work 
and the medical profession. 
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Editorial Notes 


Legacies from Two Leaders 


ITH the death of Dr. C. C. Carstens 

since the publication of the last issue 
of THe FAmiLy, another of the great pio- 
neers in social work has left with us his 
legacy of accomplishments and philosophy. 
To him, perhaps more than to any other, 
have been due the great changes which have 
developed in child welfare programs during 
the past several decades. 

Dr. Carstens’ single-minded devotion to 
the interests of children is a welcome an- 
tithesis at this moment when indiscriminate 
brutality is the gospel of a large part of the 
world. He saw the child not as a racial 
or social or political unit, but as an indi- 
vidual human being with varying needs and 
aspirations. And, in line with his earlier 
experience in the family social work field, 
he consistently held that treatment must 
vary with the needs it is designed to meet. 

In the early days that ideal was (and still 
is) frequently blocked by mass programs of 
child care, institutional and otherwise. To 
some enthusiasts the pursuit of their ideal 
meant the gradual abolition of all children’s 
institutions, but Dr. Carstens’ attitude was 
more discriminating. True to his philosophy 
of “to each child according to his needs,” 
he saw the child’s own home, actually or 
potentially, as the best place for most chil- 
dren, the foster home as the place for others, 
and the institution as a continuing resource 
for many, for either institutional care or 
for observation and treatment, before place- 
ment. This conception has led not to elimi- 
nation but to transformation of many chil- 
dren’s institutions in a new and more vital 
relationship with the community. 

Dr. Carstens also realized that indiscrimi- 
nate dispersion among foster homes was as 
great an evil as herding children into institu- 
tions. Hence his insistence not only upon 
study of the needs of each child, but also 
upon skills and standards in home-finding, 
placement, foster-home supervision, and in- 
stitutional management. And his recogni- 
tion of the influence of the family in the life 
of the child led also to a constant emphasis 
upon good family case work as basic to 
good child welfare programs. 
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As Executive Director of the Child Wel- 
fare League of America, Dr. Carstens was 
always his own chief field worker, and per- 
haps the greater part of his time was spent 
in traveling. As with many other social 
pioneers, his single-minded devotion to his 
work was a contributing cause of his death, 
for following a serious break in health last 
winter, he returned too early to his strenu- 
ous tasks. But he died with his shoulder 
to a wheel whose progress will continue to 
feel his impetus in the development of a 
discriminating program of child care. 

This also is our first opportunity to pay 
a tribute of respect and admiration to an- 
other great leader of social forces. Although 
Grace Abbott was perhaps best known for 
her work in the child welfare field through 
her past direction of the Children’s Bureau, 
her leadership was extended over a wide 
front in struggles for the improvement of 
human opportunities for social living. 

Grace Abbott’s primary emphasis upon 
social program and administration was a 
necessary complement to the development of 
social case work, which requires constant 
improvement of opportunities for the ex- 
pression of individual capacities. Her heart 
and her mind and her energy were readily 
enlisted in any genuine battle for human 
justice, and no formal “ Hall of Fame” is 
required to enroll her name with those of 
other great American women who have en- 
tered public life merely as a means to 
social ends. 

Linton B. Swirt 


Readers’ Forum 


We publish below a letter from a con- 
tributor, with whose opinion we agree, sug- 
gesting that interest and practice may be 
invigorated and improved through honest 
and energetic criticism and that professional 
development demands a more active partici- 
pation of the practitioner group. Corre- 
spondence offers an opportunity for the 
exchange of opinion and experience, and the 
less formal style of letters will, we hope, en- 
courage contributions from readers who may 
not be ready to write longer articles. De- 
pending upon your interest and response, 
Tue Famity will devote some space in 
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each issue to a readers’ forum of comments 
from the field. Our readers are invited to 
send letters discussing articles that have 
been published or some aspect of case work 
theory and practice. 


To THE Eprror: 

I was very much interested in your analysis of 
the articles 1 that have been published in THE Fam- 
ity and I am responding to your invitation to 
comment on the types of articles which have been 
or might be written about case work practice. 

In my opinion THe Famiry should concern 
itself largely, if not exclusively, with case work 
practice, and should therefore limit, if not entirely 
discard, articles on general social work topics. 
Tue Famiry should be a journal for and by prac- 
titioners and teachers of case work. 

In your outline I am particularly interested in 
1, 2, 3, 6, and 7. While I would not completely 
ignore 8, I would be in favor of not unduly em- 
phasizing articles falling into this category. You 
see, I believe that Tue Famity can make its 
greatest contribution to the profession by focusing, 
even more sharply than it has done in the past, 
on case work practice. 

I am aware of the problems you have of getting 
case workers to write. Not being an editor I 
can suggest several attacks on this problem. You 
will know how practical or impractical my sug- 
gestions are. I am sure that you could select 
five or ten family societies in the United States, 
societies small as well as large, with professional 
personnel. Several issues of THe Famity might 


1 Editorial Notes, Tue Fammry, July, 1939, 
p. 163. 


be devoted to a single subject—for example, the 
use of relief, or problems relating to intake; there 
are, of course, any number of others. Your big 
ten or big five agencies in preparation for a single 
subject issue would be asked to submit material, 
Perhaps I’m asking an editor,to do more than 
her job since such a plan would call for your 
setting up the project, stimulating societies to 
contribute to it, and then editing this material. 
There would, however, be outstanding gains in 
this proposal if it could be carried out success- 
fully—Tue Famity would become the practi- 
tioner’s journal and case workers and _ teachers 
would be encouraged to analyze and write about 
their own material. In publishing articles pre- 
senting clinical material interest would be height- 
ened if a number of people were asked to com- 
ment on this material.. Practice may be improved 
through presenting different interpretations of the 
same material. A clash of opinion once in a while 
is a stimulant to our thinking. There is a certain 
mildness about THe Famity, a gentle note of 
authoritativeness in many of the articles that is 
too soothing, too restful, to bring results in terms 
of an energetic, professionally disciplined pursuit 
of good practice. 

And now since you opened the door to comment 
I’m pushing it open wide enough to tell you about 
my pet abhorrence. It’s the cover quotation habit 
that THe Famity persists in retaining. This bit 
of sweetness and light appearing each month on 
the front of THe Famiry often smacks of senti- 
mentality—I’d like the journal’s face washed, if 
not lifted! 

FLoRENCE SyTz 
Tulane University School of 
Social Work 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


HE Participation oF Mepicat Soctat WorkK- 
ERS IN THE TEACHING OF MEDICAL Stvu- 
DENTS, prepared by Harriett M. Bartlett for 
the Education Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Medical Social Workers, is a notable 
example of a mature, thoughtful study planned by 
a professional association in recognition of an im- 
portant development in a social work area. The 
methods demonstrated will be of interest to those 
concerned with developing among medical men, 
particularly students, increased realization of the 
relation between social factors and illness. In 
addition, teachers of social work will welcome the 
discussion and concrete descriptions of teaching 
methods and plans. (American Association of 
Medical Social Workers, Chicago, or Tue Fam- 
tty, $1.50.) 


HE Curp aAnp THE State, Volume I, “ Ap- 

prenticeship and Child Labor,” 654 pp.; Vol- 

ume II, “The Dependent and the Delinquent 
Child,” 665 pages: Grace Abbott. 1938. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, or THe Famity, $3 
each, or $5 for the two volumes. 


Volume I of these two classics reviews the legal 
status of the child in the family, culling material 
from representative legal documents of Great 
Britain and the United States and includes a re- 
view of the apprenticeship and child labor legisla- 
tion in both Great Britain and this country. The 
volume reminds us that the recognition of the 
rights of children is a far cry from the crystalliza- 
tion of that recognition into administrative law and 
that the gap between the passage of a law and 
its enforcement with the necessary financial im- 
plementation is even wider. A study of this book 
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reveals historical background, developing trends, 
administrative problems, and the job that lies 
ahead for this and future generations in the de- 
velopment of an operating program for the states 
based on sound legal and social principles in the 
protection of childhood from the hazards of 
juvenile employment. 

In Volume II the author confines herself pri- 
marily to the development of child care in this 
country, devoting the first portion of the book 
to the development of special care for children 
previous to 1900 with special emphasis on public 
subsidies to private agencies and institutions; state 
regulation of private agencies and institutions; 
inter-state placement; adoptions and mothers’ aid. 

Other sections of Volume II deal with the state 
and the child offender; the relation between the 
state and the child of unmarried parents; and, 
finally, state organization for administration of 
child welfare services. The latter section (Part 
IV, Volume II) is an admirable summary of some 
of the most effective child welfare organizations 
in various states. 

Those who have known Grace Abbott primarily 
as a vigorous defender of the rights of children, 
as an administrator and a forceful advocate of 
the responsibilities and obligations of the state 
toward its younger citizens, will see her in these 
volumes in the rdle of the measured statesman 
and objective scholar; a rdle in which she leaves 
the public platform and the executive desk for 
the nonce to draw from the reservoir of history 
and the stream of current event, the essence of 
knowledge and significant data. 

While one misses in these books the pungent 
personal comments of a colorful leader, their value 
to the present generation and to posterity is greater 
because Grace Abbott has been meticulous to keep 
them exactly as she intended—historical records 
marking retrogression and the hard won mile- 
stones of progress in the age-old struggle within 
the state, between the motives of protection and 
nurture on the one hand and the tendencies to 
punish and submerge in the status quo on the 
other. 

One of the most important lessons contained in 
these volumes is that there is nothing passive or 
academic about the “ protection of children.” It 
is, on the contrary, inextricably bound up with 
the whole life and economy of the state and re- 
quires skilful and vigorous protagonists as the 
crusading lives of the author and many others 
will testify. In this sense, and as in others, these 
volumes make a timely contribution to the cause 
of democracy. They should be used continually 
in our schools of social work, in our universities 
and even in our high schools. The coming White 
House Conference on “Children in Democracy” 
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will, I hope, use them as text and guide books in 
planning and conducting the Conference. 
Leonarp W. Mayo 

Welfare Council of New York City 


RAPES or WratH: John Steinbeck. 619 
pp., 1939. Viking Press, New York, or 
THE Famicy, $2.75. 


Young people, old people, the worldly and the 
unworldly, thoughtful and keen-faced, or casual 
and complacent, throngs of Americans are reading 
“Grapes of Wrath.” They buy it—which means 
they want to keep it. Ask any bookseller 
how it sells and he will tell you that people ap- 
proach it uncertainly, finger it hesitantly, and that 
after a glance or two at its pages, a stillness falls 
upon them and they take it with them. If you 
watch them reading it, you too will be struck by 
their breathless quiet. It is more like the quiet of 
the watcher or the listener than the reader—the 
listener with ear bent to catch the lightest word 
as the symbolic tortoise drops the seeds on his 
wanderings; or the watcher with eye straining 
through the dust-hung air when the cars have 
driven away on the first lap of the incredible jour- 
ney to California. 

What is the significance for social workers of 
this breathless absorption in the type of problem 
which they try so often unsuccessfully to impress 
upon the public? Something more than the mere 
fact that a serious local situation has produced 
such eloquent material as to command the atten- 
tion of all kinds of temperaments or that great 
artistry has provided a background of convincing 
realism. John Steinbeck has cast his characters 
in the universal shapes which men recognize as 
fundamental—but whose significant outlines are 
so often blurred or rendered trivial by the com- 
plexities and confusions of modern life. Grand- 
parents, parents, young lovers, adolescent youth, 
and children—these characters representing the 
classic family relationships, stripped of even the 
bare necessities and reduced to a purely physical 
level of existence—love, endure, and show compas- 
sion to their fellow creatures with a magnificence 
that is enthralling 2nd a simplicity which spells 
certain truth to readers. In spite of their heroic 
stature, however, they are obviously not of “the 
stuff that dreams are made of” but the very com- 
mon clay of humanity in general whose emotions 
and motives we can become very proud to share, 
and in so doing perceive their lowest coarseness to 
be the callous which protects common sensibilities. 

Although social work interpretation could not 
consistently attain to the level of high art, does 
not the success of this book point to a justification 
of an older type of appeal to the understanding 
which was firmly rooted in the emotions? Isn't 
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it possible that it is only through a true catharsis— 
by means of compassion and pity—that we can 
cross the lines between the multiple variety of per- 
sonalities and achieve understanding of each 
other’s problems? 

Epira McK. Coss 


EALTH Insurance with MeEpicat CARE: 
The British Experience: Douglas W. Orr, 
M.D., and Jean Walker Orr. 271 pp., 1938. 
MacMillan, New York, or THe Famiury, $2.50. 


The question of health seems destined to be 
hotly debated this year. The National Health 
Conference, the legislation introduced recently by 
Senator Wagner, the condemnation of compulsory 
health insurance by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and its endorsement by the American 
Federation of Labor, the editorials in the medical 
journals are straws in the wind. This trend makes 
it doubly imperative that we inform ourselves so 
that we shall know the truth concerning the 
British experience with compulsory health insur- 
ance. 

The facts are given in this book, a “ must” 
for every social worker. It is the result of a 
study made possible by the Barnett Fellowship 
(set up in honor of Canon Samuel A. Barnett, 
who founded the first settlement, Toynbee Hall). 
Contributions to the fellowship were made by our 
own National Federation of Settlements. 

In a stimulating foreword, David Lloyd George, 
former premier of England, draws a sharp con- 
trast between the bitter opposition to health in- 
surance in 1911, when he laid his proposals before 
Parliament for a scheme of national health insur- 
ance, and the widespread support for them now. 

In her introduction, Helen Hall points out the 
serious impact of illness upon family life in the 
U. S. She states that “low incomes mean that 
medical care is less swiftly and surely available.” 

In a simple, lucid, narrative style, the authors 
knock into a dented brown derby the old bogies 
about the British health insurance system. Much 
of the story is told in the words of wage-earners 
rather than big-wigs. The Orrs demonstrate that 
a scientifically significant book can also be absorb- 
ing and dramatic. Their search was a search for 
truth, going wherever the truth might lead. 

Their discussion of “the panel system” is illu- 
minating. We have heard so many diatribes 
against its machine-like quality, its perfunctoriness, 
the superficial quality of the treatments that we 
were almost persuaded. Now we learn that in 
the large majority of instances it is a human, 
personalized service, not much different from the 
relationship with the family physician here. 

Do the workers want it? Yes, and more of it. 
The system during the past decade or so has 


become as native as the postoffice or the London 
bobby. There has developed a patient-doctor re- 
lationship in which there is no anxiety as to what 
the cost will be or whether or not the patient 
can pay. 

Do the physicians want it? The majority of 
physicians are “panel doctors,” many of them 
also maintaining private practice. Many physi- 
cians were interviewed by the authors. Typical 
was that with Dr. H. Guy Dain of Birmingham, 
a man high in the councils of the British Medical 
Association. He stated that there was no real 
interference by the state between doctor and patient 
and that there is absolute, free choice by both 
patient and physician. 

There is an interesting interview with Ishbel 
MacDonald, daughter of former premier Ramsay 
MacDonald, in which she voiced her concern about 
dental benefits, especially the need of providing 
for artificial dentures. 

It is to be hoped that this book may be placed 
in the hands of every member of Congress. Then 
we might be assured an understanding of the 
British experience and how that experience may 
help to guide us here. 

Pau. L. BENJAMIN 
Buffalo Council of Social Agencies 


EWISH Community ORGANIZATION IN THE 
Unitep States: Maurice J. Karpf, Ph.D. 
234 pp., 1938. Bloch Publishing Company, 
New York, or THe Famiry, $2.00. 


In 1936 Dr. Karpf undertook to prepare for 
the second International Conference on Jewish 
Social Work “a comprehensive, though brief, out- 
line of organized Jewish life in the United 
States.” It has now been “enlarged, revised, and 
brought up to date.” The scope of the book is 
broad, describing the Jewish population and its 
distribution in this country, economic activities, 
relations with non-Jews, immigration, formal or- 
ganizations of many sorts, leadership, and social 
planning. It also tells of changes taking place, 
forces playing upon American Jewry, internal con- 
flicts, and various problems confronting the group. 

The book has several values. First, it is a sim- 
ple, concise description of Jewish organizations 
and activities in the United States. Second, it 
gives a clear-cut interpretation of conflicting 
groups and philosophies within the Jewish “com- 
munity” and its changing relation to outsiders. 
It is this portion of the book which should be of 
especial service to non-Jews. The clashing of 
“ religionists,” “ culturists,” and “ assimilationists,” 
the radical activities of young social workers, the 
broadening and hampering influences of community 
funds, the growth of anti-Semitism, all are por- 
trayed as parts of a puzzling racial situation which 
is undergoing rapid change. 
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Throughout Dr. Karpf endeavors to present an 
objective description and interpretation. However, 
he himself recognizes and warns the reader of 
personal biases. At the end he emphasizes the 
need of more factual data and outlines several 
kinds of research projects. The book is well 
documented and has an extensive bibliography. 
The simplicity of presentation should make this 
a very useful book for students of social work 
and of sociology as well as for the general public. 

Stuart A. QuEEN 
Washington University 


To Read or to Use 


Recording IV, by Emily Mitchell Wires: Mate- 
rial for training purposes presented from the 
standpoint of the case supervisor and the case 
worker in the public agency. (45¢, mimeo., from 
the F.W.A.A.) 


In the Periodicals 


(Editorial Note: We offer this briefily an- 
notated list of case work publications for our 
readers who may not have had time or opportunity 
to review periodicals during the summer months. 
If readers find such a reference list usable we 
shall be glad to prepare one quarterly.) 


Eileen Blackey: “Cultural Aspects of Case 
Work in Hawaii,” Social Process in Hawaii, 
June, 1939, p. 30. An excellent addition to litera- 
ture on culture, discussing concretely the areas 
in which case workers experience difficulty be- 
cause of cultural factors involved; the analysis of 
the Hawaii situation throws light on culture proc- 
esses and case work problems in other communities. 


Margaret C. Bristol: ‘“ Basic Concepts in Case- 
work Practice,” Sociology and Social Research, 
May-June, 1939, p. 447, 5c. A discussion of ele- 
mentary concepts of attitude and _ relationship 
between client and worker. 


Evelyn C. and Lee M. Brooks: “Some Scien- 
tific and Professional Views of Adoption,” So- 
cial Forces, May, 1939, p. 509. <A brief analysis 
of the literature on adoption, with bibliography. 


Lucille Cairns: “An Experiment with Evalua- 
tion of the Professional Staff,’ The Compass, 
August, 1939, p. 12. A description of the experi- 
ence of a family agency in making and using out- 
lines for a more systematic practice of staff 
evaluation. 


“A Committee on the Philosophy of Budgeting,” 
Child Welfare League Bulletin, June, 1939, p. 3. 
A discussion of policies and problems in helping 
parents budget for payment of boarding fees for 
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children placed in foster homes, with a case illus- 
tration, from the Cleveland Children’s Bureau. 


“Dynamic Aspects in the Role of Supervisor,” 
Social Work Today, June, 1939, p. 41. Super- 
vision and the treatment process; a criterion for 
supervision. 

Anne Fenlason and Mary L. Huff: “Some 
Concepts of Social Case Work III,” Social 
Forces, May, 1939, p. 522. The third of a series, 
this article discusses concepts of treatment, ad- 
justment, and maturation, analyzing definitions 
from various authorities. 


Grace Beals Ferguson: “ New Areas for Medi- 
cal Social Work,” Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of Medical Social Workers, May, 1939, 
p. 54. The contributions of medical social workers 
in the new public programs, (1) as advisors and 
consultants (2) interpreters of medical social work 
(3) educators contributing to generic social work- 
ers as well as medical specialists (4) practitioners. 


Bertha McCall: “Some Broader Implications 
of Travelers Aid,” The Transient, July, 1939, p. 8. 
A discussion of Travelers Aid work in terms of the 
responsibilities involved in co-operative inter-city 
work and with other agencies, and the implications 
of cultural changes in the development of problems, 
attitudes, and methods. 


Rose Anne Max: “Case Study of an Adoles- 
cent’s Resentments,” Understanding the Child, 
June, 1939, p. 24. The entire issue is devoted to 
adolescence and includes an annotated bibliography. 
This case study is one of a series published each 
month. 


William C. Menninger: “The Mental Health 
of the Family,” Public Health Nursing, July, 1939, 
p. 375. A discussion of one of the most common 
cau‘es of family ill health—a feeling of insecurity 
(psychological, biological, economic, or social in 
origin) which the public health nurse may meet 
and of which she may need some psychiatric under- 
standing in order to plan health treatment. 


Harriet M. Naylor: “The Co-operative Work 
of a Child Guidance Clinic and a Family Agency,” 
Smith College Studies, September, 1939, p. 1. A 
study of 41 case records to determine the service 
family agencies want from the clinic, the kinds 
of children referred, the services given, and the 
co-operative work during treatment with follow-up 
recommendations and outcome. 


Alice Scott Nutt: “The Future of the Juvenile 
Court as a Case Work Agency,” The Child, July, 
1939, p. 17. A National Conference paper dis- 
cussing the authoritative functions of the Juvenile 
Court and the place of case work in the court as 
compared with other agencies. 


Lili E. Peller: “ The Child’s Approach to Real- 
ity,” Journal of Orthopsychiatry, July, 1939, p. 503. 
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A complementary article to the discussion of 
“ Psychological Implications in Institutional Life 
for Children,” by the same author in the July, 
1939, issue of THe FAMILY. 


“ Pendings and Collaterals—How Investigated,” 
Social Work Today, June, 1939, p. 39 Problems 
in determining eligibility for public relief. 


Bernard S. Robbins: “ Neurotic Disturbances 
in Work,” Psychiatry, August, 1939, p. 333. <A 
discussion of aims, functioning, and attitudes of 
the neurotic personality toward work. 


Helen Taussig and Alice Hyman: “A Demon- 
stration of Foster Home Placement for Negro 
Delinquent Boys,” Child Welfare League Bulle- 
tin, June, 1939, p. 1. Description of an experi- 
ment, the methods of setting it up, the cost and 
results of foster home planning and placement of 
a group of Negro delinquent boys. 


Edward Weiss and O. Spurgeon English: 
“Record of a Clinico-Psychiatric Conference,” 
Psychosomatic Medicine, July, 1939, p. 438. <A 
description of a teaching conference using medical 
and psychiatric clinical data about a patient, in- 
cluding life history material, to determine diagnosis 
and prognosis. It is pertinent to case work prac- 
tice for its combination of knowledge from two 
aspects of the patient’s life. 









THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Hist: personnel requirements in both 
public and private social agencies 
have increased the opportunities of em- 
ployment for well-qualified persons with 
professional training. The School offers 
a basic training in social work which 
prepares students for positions in public 
and private fields. Field work is arranged 
in both tax-supported and_ voluntary 
agencies. 












bys and field work in administra- 
tive aspects of public welfare are 
available for advanced students. 


| ee for the Winter Quarter, 1940, 


are January 3 to March 21. The 
final application date is November 2. 


Catalogues will be mailed upon request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York N. Y. 









BEST SELLERS 


VY Co-opERATIVE CASE WorK 
16 articles on joint planning and 
agency relationships............. 


VY DEVELOPMENT OF STAFF 
THROUGH SUPERVISION 


A reprint of 7 recent articles... .35¢ 


V Recorpinc: Monograph IV 
For public agency workers 
CED ssc ancsacsecceadeuad 4 


VY SustarninGc Type or CasE Work 
By Beatrice H. Wajdyk, Edna Astley 
— f  -B : 50¢ 


V Derintnc Famity Case Work 
SERVICES IN RELATION TO CLIENT 


APPLICATIONS 
By Helaine A. Todd and Harriet 
ain. s cwcninwainueaauts aaisate 40¢ 


Order from 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
oF AMERICA 
122 East 22p St. New York, N. Y. 











THE PARTICIPATION OF MEDICAL 
SOCIAL WORKERS IN THE 
TEACHING OF MEDICAL STUDENTS 


Prepared by 
Harriett M. Bartlett 


For the Education Committee, American 
Association of Medical Social Workers 


Goals and methods, with 
illustrations of the role of 
physician, student, and 
social worker. 


96 pages cloth $1.50 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL 
SocraL WorKERS 


844 Rusu STREET, CHICAGO 
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